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PREFACE. 


WHEN,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  following  trifles 
were  written,  the  public,  busied  with  its  own  concerns,  will  of 
course  care  very  little  to  be  informed :  but  to  the  author's  per- 
sonal friends,  and  more  immediate  connections,  a  few  remarks 
may  not  be  thought  wholly  out  of  place.  They  are,  then,  the 
production  of  earlier  and  less  anxious  years;  the  greater  part 
having  been  written  ere  the  fancy  had  learned  to  submit  to  the 
sober  verdict  of  the  judgment,  still  less  to  the  unsparing  ordeal 
of  public  and  impartial  criticism.  Trifles,  the  writer  himself  has 
denominated  them,  and  such,  without  any  affectation  of  diffi- 
dence he  really  considers  them.  In  fact  his  chief  motive  for 
submitting  them  to  public  notice,  is  if  possible  to  bespeak  some 
degree  of  favourable  attention  for  a  work,  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude and  more  general  interest,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
occupied  his  intervals  of  leisure,  and  which,  in  a  few  months,  he 

hopes  to  have  ready  for  publication.     Of  the  Poems  contained  in 
the  present  volume,  he  has  but  two  additional  observations  to 
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make,  and  they  are  these : — First,  as  regards  the  mere  versifi- 
cation, the  mechanical  arrangement  of  rhymes  and  metres,  they 
are  matters  of  secondary  importance  in  his  own  estimation  when 
judging  of  the  merits  of  others,  and  he  surrenders  them  at  once, 
without  a  single  word  of  apology,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  verbal 
criticism.  But,  secondly,  as  regards  the  principles  he  has  feebly 
endeavoured  to  advocate,  and  which  he  would  fain  hope  are 
sufficiently  apparent  in  almost  every  page  he  has  written,  he  by 
no  means  either  feels  or  aifects  any  such  indifference.  With  them 
he  wishes  to  be  identified,  by  them  he  is  anxious  that  his  unpre- 
tending little  volume  should  be  tried,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
appear  correct  or  otherwise,  will  no  doubt  be  the  measure  of  his 
own  success.  Presuming,  however,  that  they  are  mainly  in 
accordance  with  those  doctrines  of  universal  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, so  peculiarly  and  emphatically  enjoined  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  creed;  and  well  assured  that  as  matters  not  of 
faith  merely,  but  of  practice,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  regeneration  of  our  species,  he  only  regrets, 
that  his  limited  influence  and  station  in  society  afford  him  no 
better  means  of  extending  them. 

Meanwhile  he  has  done  what  he  could ;  and  would  to  Heaven 
that  this  were  the  maxim  and  the  practice  of  us  all  in  our  several 
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spheres  of  action  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  !  Then,  indeed 
the  hopes  of  the  enthusiast,  the  wishes  of  the  good,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  realized,  than  by  that 
c61d  indiflference  to  the  wants  of  others, — that  absorbing  anxiety 
for  self,  which  is  at  once  the  curse  and  the  consequence  of  our 
fallen  nature,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
improvement.  With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  work, 
the  Songs  of  Palestine,  if  one  more  remark  may  be  permitted 
him,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  those  who 
.  have  both  leisure  and  inclination  for  the  purpose,  that  in  the 
Volume  of  inspiration  there  are  many  great  leading  doctrines 
which  admit  of  happy  illustration  in  the  poet's  song,  many  high 
and  holy  precepts  which  children,  more  especially,  would  welcome 
in  a  verse  and  remember  in  a  hymn ;  and  very  many  historical 
portraits  of  which  only  just  the  outlines  are  given,  and  which  it 
seems  perfectly  allowable  to  fill  up  and  adorn,  provided  it  be 
done  with  judgment  and  discretion,  without  distorting  the  facts, 
or  departing  from  the  character. 

Nor  ought  this  to  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  trifling  with 
divine  things,  or  that  we  like  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  f  o 
tread."  Tlie  practice  indeed  of  meddlinp,  with  Ihins's  too  high 
for  us,  of   seeking   with  inquisitive  and  presumptuous   eye   to 
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pierce  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  impenetrable  future,  cannst 
be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  deprecated ;  whether  the  attempt  be 
made  in  the  imagery  of  the  poet,  or  the  equally  visionary  and 
unprofitable  speculations  of  the  philosopher.  But  confined  to 
the  limits  already  mentioned,  he  cannot  but  repeat  his  conviction 
that  such  application  of  scriptural  truths  and  doctrines  are  not 
uiifrequently  attended  with  profit  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader. 
"  A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies,"  is  a  remark,  and  a 
just  one,  of  that  quaint  but  truly  Christian  writer,  George 
Herbert;  and  the  truth  it  asserts,  seems  to  ofier  an  additional 
motive  for  the  employment  of  genius  to  its  best  and  most  hallowed 
purposes, — the  extension  and  elucidation  of  those  blessed  Scrip- 
tizres,  which  are  at  once  the  source  and  the  centre  of  all  true 
wisdom. 


CuiswicK  Lodge,  Chiswick, 
December.  20th,  1836. 
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THE 


MAID    OF    SKIDDAW. 


BOOK    I, 


,"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers."— 2.  Cor.  6.  xiv. 


I. 

MUSE  of  my  earlier  hours  !  once  wont  to  pour 
In  sportive  mood  thy  free  and  fearless  strain, 
The  heart's  fresh  feelings  thou  canst  not  restore, 
Nor  light  the  trembling  flame  of  Hope  again; 
Yet  love  of  song,  the  bosom  will  retain, 
When  Hope's  gay  dreams  have  long  since  past  away, 
Then,  gentle  Muse,  indulge  thy  harmless  vein, 
A  master-spell  now  calls  us  to  obey. 
For  Woman  is  the  theme,  and  Truth  inspires  the  lay ! 

B 
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II. 

Tho'  many  a  loftier  note  has  rung 
From  many  a  harp  of  sweeter  tone  than  mine. 
To  Woman's  ear  tho'  deathless  bards  have  sung, 
And  made  their  subject,  as  their  songs  divine, 
Still  could  I  hope  another  wreath  to  twine, 
And  one  not  all  unworthy  of  her  care, 
The  heart  sincere  would  prompt  the  glowing  line. 
And  every  flower,  albeit  nor  rich  nor  rare. 
Should  be  of  those,  alone,  which  innocence  might  wear. 

III. 

Heaven's  master  work !  the  latest  and  the  fairest, 
O  how  shall  fancy  find  fresh  types  of  thee? 
Of  all  earth's  treasures,  thou  with  none  comparest. 
Peerless  in  beauty,  as  in  purity — 
Too  poor,  too  feeble,  must  each  image  be, 
Beneath  the  splendour  of  thy  smile  how  far 
Is  sunlight  dancing  o'er  the  summer  sea. 
For  oh!  that  smile  can  soothe  fierce  passion's  war, 
'Tis  life's  bright  morning  sun,  and  hope's  sweet  evening  star! 
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IV. 

Angel  of  Peace,  of  Mercy,  and  of  Love, 
Speed  on  thy  message  through  this  world  of  woe, 
Alas!  that  thou  its  sorrows  e'er  should'st  prove, 
And  human  suffering  by  experience  know ; 
Let  man  still  mourn,  so  thou  escape  the  blow, 
For  should  earth's  trials  break  thy  gentle  heart, 
What  hand  shall  bind  the  wound — and  who,  ah !  who 
,  The  comforter  shall  comfort,  who  impart 
The  balm  with  which  thou'rt  wont  to  heal  affliction's  smart ! 

V. 

All  forms  of  death  thy  fearful  sex  will  brave, 
One  seeks  her  lover  on  the  battle  plain, 
To  share,  alike,  his  glory  or  his  grave, 
Another  dares  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
An  absent  sire,  or  husband  to  regain, 
A  willing  exile  from  her  native  shore : 
Of  adverse  fate  then  let  not  man  complain, 
Nor  deem  each  earthly  happiness  is  o'er 
Whilst  thou  art  by  his  side  as  faithful  as  before. 
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VI. 

How  wonderful  thy  fate !  ordained  to  be 
The  source  of  good,  oer  mastering  utmost  ill, 
Mother  of  Cain !  what  ruin  sprung  from  thee ! 
Mother  of  God!  thy  son  remembers  still. 
That  He  was  woman  born — on  Calvary's  hill 
When  Hell's  dark  power  his  fiercest  dart  had  flung, 
The  dying  Saviour  spoke  his  latest  will, 
And  words  of  comfort  trembled  on  his  tongue 
To  ease  the  anguished  breast,  where  once  a  babe  he  hung ! 

VII. 

And  whilst  a  wanderer  in  the  world  he  saved, 
Without  a  pillow  for  his  wearied  head, 
Tho'  few  the  wants,  which  simple  nature  craved, 
The  Lord  of  life  had  wanted  daily  bread, 
E'en  He  whose  bounty  thankless  thousands  fed. 
But  Woman's  care  his  frugal  meal  supplied. 
Her  grateful  love  the  costlier  banquet  spread. 
In  death  and  danger  ne'er  forsook  his  side. 
Beheld  his  latest  pang,  nor  left  him  when  he  died. 
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VIII. 

Last  at  the  cross,  was  faithful  Woman  found, 
First  at  the  grave,  to  seek  her  risen  Lord, 
Her  simple  faith  with  joy's  first  wreath  was  crowned. 
She  saw  her  Saviour;  whilst  men's  hearts  o'er-awed, 
In  silent  grief  their  ruined  hopes  deplored ; 
For  Woman's  gentle  breast  at  once  receives 
The  words  of  Truth,  and  reaps  the  rich  reward, 
.  While  man  sits  studying  o'er  the  learned  leaves, 
And  where  his  reason  fails — his  pride  but  half  believes. 

IX. 

Strong  in  her  weakness.  Woman  conquers  all, 
Ambition's  flame  is  quenched  by  love's  soft  tear, 
The  sternest  hearts  confess  her  gentle  thrall, 
And  in  their  turn  are  made  to  melt  or  fear, 
O  what  a  power  for  boundless  good  is  here ! 
Sages  have  deemed,  and  'tis  a  noble  thought, 
That,  she,  whose  weakness  cost  our  world  so  dear, 
Whose  promised  offspring  its  salvation  brought. 
That  still  thro'  her,  the  last  great  blessing  will  be  wrought. 
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X. 

That  she  whose  power  thus  sways  the  human  mind, 
Will  seek  to  use  it  for  a  nobler  part, 
Heaven's  chosen  minister  to  teach  mankind, 
By  bright  example  and  persuasive  art. 
That  both  in  hall,  and  bower,  and  busy  mart, 
The  idol  self,  must  leave  his  bosom-throne. 
And  he  who  fain  would  win  a  female  heart. 
Will  trust  in  vain  to  wit  or  wealth  alone. 
Unless  his  brother's  weal  be  sacred  as  his  own ! 

XI. 

O  !  it  were  much  did  all  thy  sex  despise 
The  earth-worm  miser,  and  th'  insulting  fool, 
Who  looks  on  beauty  with  a  chapman's  eyes, 
And  scorn  the  libertine  of  fashion's  school, 
Nor  serve  ambition  as  a  party-tool. 
Nor  deem  them  heroes  who  war's  flag  unfurled : 
O  happy  change !  then  love  indeed  would  rule, 
Down  folly's  giddy  dance  no  longer  whirled. 
Woman  that  twice  has  lost,  might  twice  restore  our  world. 
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XII. 

No !  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  of  ours 

By  sin  untainted,  and  from  sorrow  free, 

We  love  but  for  ourselves — life's  fairest  flowers 

Oft  bear  the  bitter  fruits  of  misery, 

And  ill  repay  our  fond  idolatry ; 

Each  earth-born  passion  shall  on  earth  expire, 

All  but  the  heart's  pure  love — and  that  shall  be 
•  Immortal,  as  the  song  that  heaven's  sweet  choir 
Still  hymn  around  the  throne  of  heaven's  eternal  Sire ! 

XIII. 

Who  shall  describe  a  mother's  anxious  fear 
Watching  her  wayward  babe? — see,  now,  she  kneels 
By  yon  low  couch — what  music  to  her  ear 
Those  quiet  breathings ; — while  he  sleeps,  she  steals 
A  moment's  slumber,  for  tired  nature  feels 
O'er-wearied  now; — the  night  storm  wakes  her  not, 
Tho'  the  loud  bass  rolls  dreadful,  peal  on  peals; — 
The  first  faint  treble  from  yon  little  cot, 
Awakes  her  watchful  heart,  and  self  is  all  forgot. 
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XIV. 

And  why  is  this?  her  child  will  scarce  repay 
Those  anxious  moments — nay,  it  e'en  may  be, 
The  being  she  would  save,  some  future  day 
Will  bow  her  aged  head  in  misery; 
From  all  such  thoughts  a  mother's  heart  is  free. 
She  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  own  fond  love, 
That  love,  which  cherished,  in  far  less  degree. 
By  man  to  fellow-man,  would  quickly  prove 
A  paradise  on  earth — a  type  of  that  above ! 

XV. 

Is  this  the  day-dream  of  a  poet's  brain, 
A  fond  conceit,  unworthy  of  the  sage? 
Wit  may  deride,  and  envy  sneer  in  vain ; 
Lo !  we  appeal  to  every  by-gone  age, 
To  many  a  name  on  History's  storied  page. 
If  Woman's  power  surpass  not  man's  control; 
In  great  designs  she  cannot  oft  engage, 
But  once  aroused,  embarked  with  heart  and  soul. 
Full  seldom  does  she  fail  to  reach  the  promised  goal. 
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XVI. 

When  Lacedemou's  sons  for  freedom  fought, 
And  valour  was  their  birth-right  and  their  pride, 
Where  had  the  weak,  inglorious  coward  sought, 
Midst  Sparta's  daughters,  for  a  coward's  bride? 
Would  not  her  virgins  his  base  suit  deride? 
Tho*  rank,  and  wealth,  and  honours,  he  might  own. 
And  every  splendid  gift  of  fate  beside, 
■  No  other  merit  could  for  this  atone, 
For  Sparta  measured  worth,  by  this  one  test  alone ! 

XVII. 

The  Christian's  standard,  should  be  Christian  love, 

Be  this  the  virtue  dearest  to  his  heart, 

And,  ever  let  the  selfish  worldling  prove. 

That  he  has  chosen  a  dishonoured  part; 

That  men  no  more  are  praised  for  fraudful  art, 

But  generous  scorn  of  self;  let  beauty's  smile 

Be  their's  who  most  of  happiness  impart — 

A  better  age  would  come,  nor  long  the  while, 

And  love  would  be  sincere,  and  friendship  void  of  guile ! 

c 
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XVIII. 

Doubt  we  the  firmness  of  a  female  breast, 
At  duty's  stern  command  should  love  rebel? 
That  her  weak  will  could  chase  the  tyrant  guest. 
And  passion's  kindled  flame  by  reason  quell  ? — 
A  tale  of  truth,  th'  excursive  muse  shall  tell, 
A  tale  of  tears,  ill  suited  for  the  gay, 
The  history  of  a  heart  that  loved  full  well. 
But  duty's  precepts  daring  to  obey, 
Thro'  sorrow's  thorny  paths,  long  held  its  lonely  way. 

XIX. 

Where  Skiddaw's  steep,  surveys,  with  sullen  frown. 
The  heathy  dingles  of  the  border  side. 
In  mansion,  far  remote  from  mart  or  town. 
Sir  Raymond  lived;— a  man  of  wealth  and  pride, 
AA'ho  all  that  earth  calls  happiness  had  tried ; 
Of  children,  friends,  and  princely  wealth  possessed; 
But  one,  by  one,  his  blooming  oftspring  died. 
And  his  worn  heart,  by  age  and  grief  oppressed. 
Now,  leant  on  one  loved  child,  that  still  survived  the  rest. 
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XX. 

We  know  not  how  the  happy  angels  love 
In  heaven's  bright  land  of  bliss, — but  there  is  one, 
One  sacred  joy,  that  even  mortals  prove, 
So  pure,  so  passionless,  that  this  alone, 
Sure  sinless  spirits  do  not  blush  to  own ; 
The  father  feels  it,  when  with  fondness  moved, 
The  daughter  of  his  age  he  looks  upon, 
.  When  that  dear  form,  so  lovely,  and  beloved, 
He  presses  to  his  heart  with  transport  unreproved ! 

XXI. 

Such  Agnes  was, — 'twas  she  alone  sustained 
The  listless  languor  of  his  lingering  years, 
Grief's  bitter  cup,  so  deeply  he  had  drained. 
That  life  had  lost  its  joys — almost  its  fears, 
And  sickening  Hope  smiled  sadly  thro'  her  tears ; 
Death,  like  the  evening  wolf,  still  prowling  nearest, 
When  least  suspected  were  his  fatal  snares, 
His  hapless  fold  had  visited  severest, 
But  one  ewe  lamb  was  left— the  least,  the  last,  the  dearest. 
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XXII. 

Like  moon  beams  sleeping  on  the  silent  lake, 
Shone  the  soft  lustre  of  her  clear,  blue  eye. 
Yet  sometimes  would  its  hidden  lightnings  wake, 
When  upward  raised  in  wordless  ecstasy, 
She  seemed  to  commune  with  the  world  on  high ; 
Then,  would,  those  mirrors  of  the  soul,  reveal 
In  one  short  glance  her  bosom's  history ; 
Then,  did  the  pleased,  abashed  beholder  feel. 
How  awful  beauty  is — when  stamped  with  virtue's  seal ! 

XXIII. 

And,  brighter  still,  those  lovely  eyes  would  glow, 
When,  seated  near  him  in  her  own  loved  bowers. 
She  watched  the  weary  orb,  declining  slow. 
And,  in  her  young  heart's  light  and  joyous  hours, 
Would  pluck  the  fairest  of  her  favourite  flowers. 
And  twine  gay  garlands  round  his  aged  brow. 
Then,  as  the  ivy  shades  the  time-worn  towers. 
Around  his  neck,  her  circling  arms,  would  throw. 
And  shake  her  own  dark  locks,  all  o'er  his  head  of  snow. 
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XXIV. 

And  he  would  gaze  upon  that  angel  face, 
In  chastened  sorrow's  sweetest, — saddest  mood. 
While,  faithful  memory,  still  essayed  to  trace 
In  that  bright  vision,  which  before  him  stood, 
In  all  the  virgin  pride  of  womanhood. 
The  form,  the  features,  of  that  vanished  one, 
His  ardent  youth  in  happy  hour  had  woo'd, 
.  His  long  tried  faith,  in  happier  hour  had  won. 
Of  her,  whose  sand  of  life,  so  soon,  alas,  had  run ! 

XXV. 

Then  would  she  lie  on  her  fond  father's  breast. 
And  sing  those  songs  she  knew  he  loved  to  hear. 
Till  sweet  emotion  by  no  words  exprest, 
Swam  in  his  eye,  then  trickled  in  the  tear, 
O  this  was  love!  pure,  heavenly,  and  sincere, 
'Tis  in  such  moments,  that  the  soul,  set  free. 
On  rapture's  wings  ascends  its  native  sphere. 
And  tastes  beforehand,  what  those  joys  shall  be, 
When  kindred  spirits  meet  in  Immortality ! 
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XXVI. 

The  giay-haired  menials  in  her  father's  hall, 
I.oved  the  dear  maiden  for  her  mother's  sake. 
Her  faithful  nurse,  more  trusted  than  them  all, 
I  n  infant  years,  was  wont  her  charge  to  take 
By  those  wild  shores  which  bound  the  Derwent  lake. 
And  tell  the  history  of  her  own  young  days; 
Then  kindling  as  she  spoke,  would  ofttimes  wake 
The  sleeping  echoes  with  a  song  of  praise. 
To  Him  who  brought  her  safe,  thro'  life's  bewildering  maze. ' 

XXVII. 

Poor  Alice  Kerr,  from  Scotland's  mountains  came, 

A  patient  sufferer  in  her  country's  cause ; 

^  engeance  had  done  its  worst,  and  sword  and  flame 

'I "he  land  wide  wasting,  scarcely  knew  a  pause. 

Too  ready  ministers  to  enforce  those  laws, 

^Vhich  ruthless  bigots,  would  alone  impose, 

A\  hile  meek  religion  mourned  the  guilty  wars 

Of  men,  who  deemed  their  fellow  Christians  foes, 

Fnlessthey  worsliip'd  God,  as  priests  and  prelates  chose. 
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XXVIII. 

And  she  had  fled  her  ruined  hearth  and  home. 
What  time  stern  Grahame  rode  conqueror  o'er  the  plain, 
A  broken  hearted  exile  doomed  to  roam. 
To  mourn  her  husband,  and  her  infant  slain; 
Meekly  her  lot  she  bore, — though  grief  and  pain 
Sate  darkly  shrouded  in  her  down-cast  eye : 
Received  at  length  amid  her  female  train, 
•  Sir  Raymond's  lady  soothed  the  wanderer's  sigh, 
And,  years,  of  calm  content,  had  gently  glided  by. 

XXIX. 

When  nature's  sorrow  that  kind  lady  proved. 
And  weeping  friends  stood  round  her  dying  bed. 
Helpless  to  save,  whom  all  so  dearly  loved. 
The  faithful  Alice  stayed  her  sinking  head. 
And  bitter  tears  of  deep  affection  shed; 
But,  when  young  life  was  dearly  bought  with  death. 
With  faltering  voice  the  hapless  mother  said, 
"  Alice,  I  die— to  thee  do  I  bequeath— 
My  child  "—she  tried  to  say,  but  anguish  chok'd  her  breath ! 
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XXX, 

And  well  did  she  perform  a  mother's  part, 
More  care,  more  tenderness,  could  none  bestow, 
A  void  was  filled  in  her  lone  widowed  heart. 
Where  love  maternal  seemed  again  to  glow ; 
Meantime,  she  saw  the  little  orphan  grow. 
In  grace  and  stature,  like  some  vernal  flower. 
Which  sleeps  in  beauty  ere  its  petals  blow ; 
And  well  did  she  improve  youth's  pliant  hour. 
To  win  the  lovely  child  to  truth  and  virtue's  power. 

XXXI. 

But  time  had  now  its  wonted  changes  -wTOught, 
The  grateful  girl  hangs  o'er  her  aged  friend. 
The  truth  to  learn,  which  oft  that  friend  had  taught. 
That  when  earth's  hopes,  with  this  frail  being  end. 
Religion's  aid,  alone,  can  comfort  lend; 
Soon,  Agnes  witnessed,  how  a  Christian  dies. 
In  that  sad  hour,  her  knees,  unconscious  bend, 
And  ere  the  big,  warm  tears  have  left  her  eyes. 
Her  vow  is  heard  in  heaven, — a  grateful  sacrifice ! 
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XXXII. 

And,  from  that  hour  did  life's  hard  task  begin, 

To  rule  aright  the  empire  of  the  mind ; 

She  studied,  now,  to  know  the  world  within, 

And  all  the  heart's  dark  places  strove  to  find : 

Gentle  she  was,  compassionate  and  kind. 

Yet  firm  of  purpose,  when  her  choice  was  made ; 

To  nature's  study,  ever,  most  inclined, 

•  She  loved  the  deep  and  solitary  shade. 

Where,  oft,  in  pensive  mood,  the  fond  enthusiast  strayed. 

XXXIII. 

But  there  were  many,  who  confessed  her  fair, 
And  knelt  unto  her  beauty,  as  a  shrine. 
The  youthful  Herbert,  a  proud  earldom's  heir. 
And  sole  descendant  of  an  honoured  line. 
Had  fondly  hoped  his  coronet  to  twine 
Round  that  fair  brow,  where  truth  had  fixed  her  throne, 
And,  she  had  heard,  her  father's  lips  declare, 
That  this  was  wanting  to  his  peace  alone, 
To  see  the  noble  youth  secure  her  for  his  own. 

D 
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XXXIV. 

Brethren  in  arms,  the  sires  of  both  had  stood, 
Their  king  defending  in  his  day  of  need, 
But  happier  times  had  come ;  sweet  peace  renewed 
Her  gentle  reign ;  and  then  the  friends  agreed 
That  closer  ties  than  friendship  might  succeed, 
That  two  proud  titles  might  henceforth  be  one, 
And  young  Lord  Herbert  should  love's  compact  plead : 
Right  well  they  knew,  the  maiden's  heart  was  won, 
Long  ere  they  feigned  to  think,  the  wished-for  suit  begun. 

XXXV. 

They  had  been  playmates  from  their  infant  days. 
And  with  their  growing  years,  affection  grew, 
A  lovely  pair,  that  won  e'en  envy's  praise. 
So  young,  so  fair,  so  tender,  and  so  true, 
And  happiest  omens  each  fond  parent  drew: 
But  ere  their  hands  may  join  their  youthful  hearts, 
Herbert  must  bid  his  fianced  bride  adieu. 
Two  tedious  years  to  spend  in  foreign  parts. 
To  learn,  midst  living  men,  their  policy  and  arts  I 
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XXXVI. 

Why  tell  of  farewell  vows — of  parting  sighs, 

The  lovers  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  : — 

Awhile,  inventive  love,  by  tokens,  tries 

To  shorten  absence,  or  relieve  its  pain  ; 

But  soon  alas!  this  feeble  hope  was  vain, 

Days  passed,  moons  waned,  and  where  is  Herbert  now? 

Who  shall  the  maiden's  anxious  fears  restrain  ? 
•  Forebodings  of  worse  ill  her  spirit  bow, 
And  sorrow  pales  her  cheek,  and  shades  her  pensive  brow ! 


END    OF    BOOK    I. 


THE 


MAID    OF    SKIDDAW. 


BOOK    II. 


Be  ye  uot  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers."— 2.  Cor.  0.  xiv. 


I. 

WHEN  disappointment  mocks  our  visioned  joys. 
With  calm  regret,  their  ruin,  we  may  bear, 
The  broken  heart,  tho'  sick  of  life's  gay  toys. 
Still  finds  a  last  sad  refuge  in  despair : 
But,  when  the  bosom  hides  some  secret  care. 
When  doubt  and  fear,  the  gloomy  thoughts  control, 
O  who  can  then  the  show  of  patience  wear? 
The  haggard  eyes  with  anxious  glances  roll, 
The  fretful  speech  betrays  the  fever  of  the  soul ! 
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II. 

This  Agnes  felt,  this  every  eye  perceived, 
And  honest  tears  bewailed  her  hapless  fate, 
Tho',  not  as  yet,  her  own  pure  heart  believed 
That  she  was  left,  thus  deeply  desolate, 
By  one  all  careless  of  her  wretched  state, 
O  no!  she  deemed  that  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Some  sad  mischance  compelled  her  love  to  wait; 
Wounded,  it  might  be,  by  some  ruffian  hand, 
Or  wandering,  wrecked  and  lone,  along  the  desert  strand ! 

III. 

Meantime  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
The  Maid  of  Skiddaw  wag  an  hququred  name. 
At  Worcester  fight  her  sire  had  led  a  band 
Of  loyal  hearts  who  owned  young  Stuart's  claim, 
And  stout  Sir  Raymond  scarce  defeat  could  tame ; 
His  English  heart  ill  brooked  the  upstart's  power, 
True  to  his  king,  and  jealous  of  his  fame, 
"  Toujours  fidele,"  his  crest  still  proudly  bore, 
To  him  the  ruined  cause  was  dearer  than  before. 
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But,  when,  the  object  of  a  nation's  choice, 
The  wandering-  prince  regained  his  father's  throne, 
The  good  old  Baron  bade  his  friends  rejoice. 
Himself  too  struggled  to  suppress  the  groan 
For  private  griefs ; — that  day  his  hopes  had  flown ; 
Childless  he  mourned — his  last  fair  boy  had  died ! 
His  ancient  race  extinct,  he  wept  alone 
'  An  altered  man,  and  bade  adieu  to  pride, 
Till  all  the  father  roused  when  Agnes  graced  his  side! 

V. 

The  Lady  Agnes  was  the  heiress  now, 
Broad  lands  were  hers — a  more  than  princely  dower, 
And,  if  a  transient  flush  suffused  her  brow. 
When  from  the  turrets  of  her  feudal  tower. 
She  looked  around  her,  at  the  sunset  hour, 
And  saw  no  limits  to  her  large  domain ; 
It  was  that  she  possessed  the  godlike  power 
Of  doing  good, — to  soothe  the  couch  of  pain, 
To  cheer  the  sinking  heart,  and  bid  it  hope  again. 
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VI. 

And  pleasing  fancy  on  wild  wing  would  rove, 
To  future  scenes  of  many  a  tender  joy, 
Dreams  of  delight,  rewards  of  faithful  love, 
And  life's  best  pleasures  free  from  care's  alloy ; 
Fast  flew  the  moments  in  this  sweet  employ, 
Till  with  a  start,  would  stern  remembrance  wake. 
And  at  a  stroke,  the  fairy  scene  destroy. 
Then  would  she  weep,  and  for  her  lover's  sake 
Lone  midnight  vigils  keep,  and  tearful  offerings  make. 

VII. 

But  wherefore  lingers  the  long  absent  youth, 
Why  comes  he  not  to  claim  his  promised  bride  ? 
Has  he  then  fallen  from  his  former  truth. 
To  one  so  loved  beyond  the  world  beside? 
Alas !  borne  down  by  pleasure's  fatal  tide 
In  gay  saloons  he  spends  his  jocund  hours, 
Nor  thinks  of  love  or  home — with  youthful  pride 
He  plucks  with  wanton  hand  life's  gayest  flowers. 
And  roves  with  untired  foot  through  all  its  fairy  bowers. 
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VIII. 

Ah !  who  shall  say,  how  swift  the  path  descends 
From  virtue's  summit  to  the  depths  of  ill ! 
His  errors,  soon,  th'  unhappy  youth  defends. 
And  learns  to  argue  with  the  sophist's  skill 
Of  reason's  power,  and  fate's  resistless  will. 
And  joins  the  desperate  phalanx,  that  essayed 
To  make  man's  dark  condition  darker  still, 
,  And  cast  a  doubtful  and  bewildering  shade 
O'er  all  those  blessed  truths,  which  mercy  has  displayed! 

IX. 

Three  summers  past,  he  seeks  his  native  shore, 

A  man  of  wit,  that  worse  than  worthless  thing ; 

His  wide-spread  fame  had  reached  it  long  before. 

But,  who  such  tidings  to  the.  ear,  shall  bring. 

Of  that  lone  mourner,  whose  deep  sorrowing 

Was  but  for  absence,  he  might  yet  explain  ? 

Alas!  all  unprepared  she  felt  the  sting 

That  pierced  her  soul,  and  thrilled  thro' heart  and  brain — 

She  heard  his  fall  from  truth,  and  never  smiled  again. 

£ 
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X. 

Yet  dared  the  infidel  to  urge  his  claim 
To  that  fond  heart,  which  once  was  all  his  own. 
Which  would  have  ventured  happiness  or  fame 
In  fate's  extremest  ill,  save  this  alone : 
But  hope's  fair  fabric  rudely  thus  o'erthrown, 
She  wavered  not,  nor  man's  poor  censure  feared, 
His  sad  apostacy  when  fully  known. 
She  spurned  his  suit,  and  firmly  persevered. 
And  kept  her  stedfast  faith,  and  heaven's  command  revered ! 

XI. 

Unseen  by  mortal  eye  her  spirit  strove. 
The  inward  conflict  harder  far  to  bear. 
Than  aught  beside  she  soon  was  doomed  to  prove — 
Her  kindred's  frowns,  the  cold  world's  pitying  sneer — 
And  worst  of  all,  her  father's  secret  tear, 
Which  oft  she  saw  upon  his  aged  cheek ; 
Full  well  she  knew  what  his  proud  wishes  were, 
This,  was  that  sacrifice  so  hard  to  make, 
The  giving  up  of  all  for  Christ's  and  conscience'  sake ! 
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XII. 

Her  sire's  ambition,  tho'  most  false,  was  kind, 
Dearer  than  life  he  loved  his  darling  child ; 
But  doting  age  had  seized  his  feeble  mind. 
And  glozing  art  the  father's  fears  beguiled, 
Error  seemed  truth  whilst  Herbert  spake  and  smiled ; 
Few  might  withstand  the  magic  of  that  tongue. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  musical,  so  mild, 
'  Persuasion  followed  while  its  accents  rung. 
And  all, but  one,  well  pleased,  on  those  sweet  accents  hung ! 

XIII. 

In  calm  collectedness  of  soul  she  stood, 
Prayers  moved  her  not,  and  threats  were  still  more  vain, 
Her's  was  a  mind  not  easily  subdued. 
Yet  tho'  she  shumied  to  brave  a  needless  pain, 
And  still  refused  to  see  his  face  again, 
Her  heart's  strong  feelings  would  not  be  supprest ; 
It  found  relief  in  sorrow's  gentlest  strain. 
And  thus  to  ease  the  anguish  of  her  breast. 
To  him  who  caused  its  woe,  her  farewell  she  addressed. 
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XIV. 

"  They  tell  me  thou  art  changed — they  tell  me  how, 
"  For  busy  rumour  never  wants  a  tongue, 
"  That  scornful  pride  sits  mocking  on  thy  brow, 
"  The  muse  neglected  and  thy  lyre  unstrung, 
"  On  whose  sweet  strains  so  often  I  have  hung, 
"  At  stilly  eve,  beneath  the  moon-lit  sky, 
"  And  heard  His  praise  in  lofty  numbers  sung, 
"  Whose  glory  fills  the  boundless  worlds  on  high, 
"  Whom  now,  unhappy  youth,  thou  madly  darest  deny ! 

XV. 

"  Ah  me !  I  dreamt  not,  I  should  live  to  weep 
"  The  ruined  hopes,  that  built  on  thy  fair  fame, 
"  Thatsmothered  thus,  in  doubt's  dark  mists  would  sleep 
"  The  fire  of  genius,  and  the  purer  flame 
"  That  burns  sweet  incense  to  the  One  great  Name: 
"  O  can  it  be  thy  creed  that  spirits  die, 
"  Like  the  vile  dust  of  which  the  body  came, 
"  When  last  I  looked  upon  thy  soul-lit  eye, 
"  How  proudly  did  it  speak  of  immortality ! 
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XVI. 

"  And  still  thou  talk'st  of  love — what  can'st  thou  know 
"Of  that  pure  feeling,  which  to  mortals  given, 
"  May  dwell  awhile,  a  stranger  here  below, 
"  But  ah!  its  birth-place  and  its  home  is  heaven — 
"  And  little  dost  thou  know  the  heart  thou'st  riven — 
"  A  heart  which  once — but  that  is  past  for  ever, 
"  Still,  should'st  thou  seek  by  idle  memories  driven, 
*  "  Its  simple  faith — its  hope — its  love  to  sever, 
"  No!  love  with  truth  twin-born,  survives  the  parting  never ! 

XVII. 

"  Of  cold  neglect,  uncourteous  and  unkind, 
"  I  think  not  now — nor  care  at  all  to  know 
"  If  happier  love  engaged  thy  fickle  mind, 
"  Or  taught  thy  heart  with  brighter  hopes  to  glow, 
"  A  maiden's  pride  might  scarcely  stoop  so  low; — 
"  Yet  seek  I  not  to  answer  scorn  with  scorn, 
"  And  if  with  tears  these  aching  eyes  o'erflow, 
"  It  is  that  thou — unhappy  and  forlorn, 
"  Hast  left  not  me,  but  truth,  from  wisdom's  paths  art  gone. 
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XVIIl. 

"  Oh !  had  thy  lot  been  poverty  or  shame, 
"  The  exile's  wanderings  or  the  captive's  chain, 
"  I  had  not  blushed  to  bear  thy  once-loved  name, 
"  To  cheer  thy  dungeon,  or  to  share  thy  pain, 
"  But  novr, — the  thought  brings  madness  to  my  brain, 
"  God  and  good  men  will  hate  thee — thou  wilt  be 
"  Thine  age's  wonder,  and  thy  knighthood's  stain, 
"  And  in  thy  lone  contempt  too  late  wilt  see 
"  No  comfort  thou  could'st  know,  or  from  thyself  or  me, 

XIX. 

"  For  say, — our  fates  united — I  should  share      » 
"  A  mother's  joys — and  see  with  anxious  eye, 
"  Thy  infant  kneeling  at  its  evening  prayer, 
r"  In  prayer  for  thee;  while  thou  stood'st  calmly  by, 
"  Deeming  its  lisping  words  mere  mockery, 
"  E'en  fancy  shudders  at  a  scene  like  this, 
"  O  what  would  be  the  wormwood  of  that  sigh, 
"  That  dreadful  thought — to  know  thy  best  of  bliss 
"  Could  be  but  endless  night,  oblivion's  dark  abyss! 
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XX. 

"  Too  well  I've  learnt  how  hard  it  is  to  part 
"  From  those  we  love,  yet  hope  to  meet  again, 
"  But,  were  I  doomed,  with  sad  desponding  heart, 
"  To  watch  thy  couch  in  some  life-ending  pain, 
"  How  should  I  cheer  thee?  how  thy  soul  sustain 
"  When  reason  staggered  on  her  shaken  throne  ? 
"  Words  would  but  mock  thee,  comfort  would  be  vain, 
•  "  I  could  but  echo  each  despairing  gToan, 
"  And  see  thee  perish  helpless — ^hopeless — and  alone! 

XXI. 

"  Why  blush  I  to  confess?  I  loved — too  well; 
"  What  woman's  heart  could  bear,  sure  mine  has  borne, 
"  Its  choice  is  made — 'twere  idle,  now,  to  tell 
"  How  long  by  passion  and  by  anguish  torn, 
"  It  would  not  yield  to  be  thus  reft — forlorn, 
"But  struggled  still  with  foolish,  fond  endeavour 
"  To  cherish  hopes  indulged  in  life's  young  morn. 
"  Herbert,  'tis  o'er — my  faltering  tongue  must  sever 
"  The  future  from  the  past — farewell — farewell  forever!  " 
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XXII. 

'Tis  done, — the  seal  is  set — the  die  is  cast, 
And  love  the  conqueror,  is  conquered  now : 
Is  then  his  power  a  legend  of  the  past? 
And  that  fond  boy  who  bears  the  fabled  bow, 
A  fierce  ally  but  an  undreaded  foe? 
Can  reason's  aid  a  ready  cure  supply? 
How  many  an  anguished  heart  will  answer — no ! 
So  deep,  alas !  the  barbed  arrows  lie. 
That  few  suppress  the  groan,  and  fewer  still  the  sigh  ! 

XXIII. 

And  she,  who  late,  such  high  resolve  had  shown, 
Feels  all  her  weakness  now  the  strife  is  o'er; 
The  music  of  the  soul,  life's  joyous  tone. 
Has  ceased  with  her — no  more — ah !  never  more, 
Shall  chance  or  change  her  cheer  of  mind  restore : 
Calm  and  unruffled  flowed  the  bosom  tide. 
And  she  was  kind  and  gentle,  as  of  yore. 
But  nought  on  earth  one  mighty  void  supplied. 
Hers  was  a  cureless  giief  that  time  and  change  defied ! 
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XXIV. 

Thus  lived  she  on — like  one  who  walks  in  dreams, 
Still  hurried  forward  to  a  flying  goal, 
Which  in  the  far,  far  distance  ever  gleams, 
And  mocks,  with  useless  toil,  the  sickening  soul, 
Tliat  longs  to  'scape  from  fancy's  wild  control. 
And  those  strange  spectral  shapes  that  frighten  sleep  : — 
So  aimless,  endless,  seemed  her  months  to  roll, 
AVhilst  one  dear,  cherished  sorrow  lay  so  deep, 

> 

She  only  slept  to  dream,  and  only  woke  to  weep ! 

XXV. 

Yet  much  she  loved  to  climb  the  loneliest  steep 
Of  those  dark  hills,  by  human  foot  untrod. 
And,  there,  in  solitude  embosomed  deep, 
Where  none  but  nature  and  herself  abode. 
To  pour  her  sorrows  and  her  soul  to  God, 
And  pray  for  strength,  far  greater  than  her  own, 
That  she  might  bless,  as  well  as  bear,  the  rod ; 
For  O  how  few  to  whom  those  words  are  known, 
Breathe  truly  from  the  heart  "  Lord  let  thy  will  be  done ! " 

F 
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XXVI. 

It  is  a  saddening  and  a  solemn  thing, 
To  muse  midst  ruins,  which  the  hand  of  time 
Has  borne  to  earth — and  lower  still  shall  bring. 
And  waft,  on  viewless  wings,  to  every  clime 
The  rock-hewn  turrets  which  once  rose  sublime; 
But  when  some  wonder  of  the  mason's  art. 
The  red  bolt  shivers,  in  its  beauty's  prime, 
The  ruined  mass  brings  sorrow  to  the  heart. 
And,  slow,  with  mournful  step,  we  from  such  scene  depart ! 

XXVII. 

When  autumn's  leaves  lie  fading  at  our  feet, 
When  the  last  bloom  drops  dying  from  the  tree. 
We  sympathize  with  nature — yet,  we  meet 
The  dreary  change  from  hopeless  sorrow  free  : 
But,  when  some  cherished  bud,  we  hoped  to  see 
Expand  in  beauty,  in  the  vernal  hour, 
That  little  bud  we  reared  so  tenderly 
Should  wasting  blight,  or  secret  worm  devour. 
We  quarrel  much  with  fate  that  stole  the  promised  flower ! 
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XXVIII. 

The  worm  is  in  the  bud — the  flower  will  die. 
But  O  how  beauteous  in  its  slow  decay ! 
And  some  who  looked  on  that  large  lustrous  eye, 
That  roseate  bloom  like  morning's  blush  in  May, 
Might  deem  the  spoiler,  yet,  was  far  away — 
But  old  Experience  shook  her  hopeless  head, 
She  knew,  too  well,  'twas  life's  last,  fitful  ray, 
'  Death's  crimson  banner,  o'er  his  victim,  spread, 
Agnes,  the  young,  the  chaste,  lies  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

XXIX. 

And  thus  it  chanced — one  bright  and  balmy  noon. 
When  nature's  anthem  rang  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Her  heart  responding  to  the  joyous  tone, 
A  gentle  thrill  of  not  unpleasing  pain, 
Shot  through  each  pulse,  and  throbb'd  through  ev'ry  vein ; 
And  she  stole  forth  with  languid  step  to  stray 
Amidst  her  wild  and  favourite  haunts  again ; 
The  path  conducted  by  a  winding  way. 
To  where  the  hamlet  spire  peeped  from  its  turrets  gray. 
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XXX. 

She  ever  loved  that  lonely  place  of  graves, 
Dear  to  her  heart  was  every  moss-clad  stone, 
Where,  still  the  dark,  undying  cypress  waves 
O'er  antique  monuments  by  time  o'erthrown : 
And  she  would  sit,  and  muse  whole  hours,  alone; 
There,  lay  the  ashes  of  her  early  friend, 
There,  that  lost  mother  whom  she  ne'er  had  known. 
And  whilst  deep  feelings  in  her  bosom  blend. 
She  knew  the  hour  was  near,  when  grief  with  life  would  end. 

XXXI. 

Nor  shrunk  she  now  to  meet  her  early  doom, 
But  for  another  had  come  there  to  pray ; 
And  she  knelt  down  beside  her  mother's  tomb. 
And  passion's  storm  had  now  resistless  sway : 
Her  friends  much  wondering  at  her  lengthened  stay. 
Her  footsteps  followed  to  that  lone  abode. 
But  she  had  wept  life's  trembling  spark  away, 
They  found  her  kneeling  o'er  the  dew-sprent  sod, 
The  body  pale  and  cold — the  spirit  with  its  God ! 
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XXXII. 

Such,  and  so  faithful  was  that  gentle  heart, 
Tender  and  true,  yet  resolute  to  dare. 
That  rather  chose  from  life  and  love  to  part, 
Than  live  oppressed  with  never-ceasing  care, 
And  all  unequal,  that  strong  yoke  to  bear 
Which  only  death  can  part:   sure,  this  will  prove 
Heroic  firmness,  woman,  oft  may  share, 
.  That  she  can  die  to  conquer  hapless  love. 
And  give  toheav'n  the  heart,  for  which  fierce  passion  strove. 

XXXIII. 

Deep  in  a  vale,  beneath  the  rugged  brow 
Of  those  huge  cliffs  that  brave  the  northern  storm, 
A  hallowed  fabric,  little  noted  now. 
In  quiet  beauty  lifts  its  lowly  form ; 
The  solemn  vespers,  and  the  matin  psalm 
Long,  long  ago,  there  rose  in  sweetest  strain, 
The  soul  subduing  with  a  holy  calm; 
And  still  the  humble  and  neglected  fane, 
With  simple  sabbath  bell  invites  the  Cumbrian  swain. 
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XXXIV. 

Fast  by  the  chancel,  and  most  holy  place. 
Two  fair  white  tablets  ye  may  still  espy, 
And  haply  yet  the  name  and  lineage  trace 
Of  those,  who,  buried  underneath  do  lie; 
Five  sons  the  hopes  of  that  proud  family 
The  first  records — all  perished  in  their  bloom. 
Nor,  could  the  marble  further  space  supply 
For  those,  who,  sharers  in  the  general  doom, 
Commingle  kindred  dust,  joint  partners  in  the  tomb ! 

XXXV. 

Two  names,  alone,  the  other  tablet  bears. 
The  first  a  maid's,  who  died  in  life's  fresh  spring, 
And  in  that  month,  when  jocund  nature  wears 
Her  flowery  coronal,  and  young  zephyrs  fling 
The  scented  may-blooms  from  their  roving  wing. 
The  other  was  a  man  of  many  days, 
The  sire  of  all  the  rest — death's  dreaded  sting 
Must  oft  have  pierced  his  heart ;  and,  as  we  gaze, 
We  feel  we  cannot  trace  high  heaven's  mysterious  ways ! 
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XXXVI. 

His  last  and  loveliest  gone,  the  old  man  staid 
To  see  the  gaping  earth  once  more  unclose. 
And  that  dear  form  within  its  dark  womb  laid ; 
Then,  burst  his  heart  at  once — long,  pent  up  woes 
Like  a  swollen  torrent,  o'er  his  spirit  rose : 
Soon  to  his  darling's  grave,  his  corpse  was  borne, 
By  friends  lamented — and  he  had  no  foes. 
•Their  memory  lives  upon  the  sculptured  urn, 
Their  sleeping  dust  awaits  the  resurrection  morn ! 

XXXVII. 

Ask  ye  the  fate  of  that  proud  perjured  youth 
The  murderer  of  their  peace  ?  awhile  he  shone 
A  baleful  meteor — foe  to  God  and  truth — 
The  bosom-friend,  and  boon  companion  known 
Of  that  lewd  prince  who  then  disgraced  a  throne; 
Life's  choicest  gifts  were  his — youth,  wealth,  and  power, 
But  peace  of  mind  is  virtue's  gift  alone, 
And  those  who  knew  him  in  his  lonelier  hour, 
Saw  clouds  of  darkest  care  on  his  proud  forehead  lower. 
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XXXVIII. 

His  death  matched  well  his  life — in  luxury  nursed, 
His  sensual  habits  by  no  laws  confined, 
In  evil  hour,  by  arts  the  most  accursed 
He  triumphed  o'er  a  young  and  artless  mind ;  , 

But  retribution  was  not  long  behind, 
A  brother's  vengeance  summoned  soon  to  feel, 
His  coward  guilt  no  subterfuge  could  find, — 
Swift  through  his  bosom  passed  th'  avenging  steel. 
And  conscience  in  his  ear  then  rang  her  wildest  peal ! 

XXXIX. 

Short  time  he  lingered  on  his  bed  of  pain. 
But  no  kind  hand  relieved  his  sorrows  there; 
The  arrows  of  remorse  now  pierced  his  brain. 
Still  at  his  pillow  stood  the  fiend  despair. 
And  mocked  his  misery,  and  cut  short  his  prayer; 
In  hopeless  agony  the  atheist  died ! 
One  w^ish  he  breathed — it  seemed  his  only  care, 
"  Lay — lay  me  near  her — Agnes!  " — still  he  cried, 
They  laid  the  wretched  youth  by  his  poor  victim's  side ! 
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XL. 

The  song  must  cease — and  if  its  echoes  seem 
Too  long  to  linger  on  the  wearied  ear, 
It  is  thai  when  dear  woman  is  the  theme — 
New  vistas  of  delight  my  spirit  cheer, 
And  still  fresh  beauties  on  my  path  appear: 
In  heaven's  blue  depths,  thus,  while  we  seek  t'  explore 
The  mystic  wonders  of  the  moving  sphere. 
Long  as  we  gaze  upon  its  spangled  floor, 
Still  star  to  star  succeeds,  all  unobserved  before ! 

XLI. 

Fain  would  the  muse  in  blither  numbers  tell 
The  joys  of  happier  love; — a  brighter  scene. 
On  which,  young  eyes  might  better  love  to  dwell . 
But  memory  must  not  wake — the  friendly  screen, 
Which  time,  at  length,  has  interposed  between 
Must  still  remain — the  shadows  of  the  past 
Must  rise  no  more — and  what  hath  been — hath  been. 
But  long  as  thought  and  sense,  and  feeling  last, 
•  Its  pure  and  simple  creed,  the  heart  shall  still  hold  lust. 

G 
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XLII. 

Few  are  the  fleeting  joys  we  meet  on  earth. 
Friends  still  deceive,  when  fortune  proves  unkind ; 
The  dance  of  pleasure,  and  the  song  of  mirth, 
Leave  but  a  sad  remembrance  on  the  mind : 
The  home  of  happiness  who  hopes  to  find 
Midst  hoarded  heaps,  or  'neath  ambition's  dome. 
Pursues  a  shade  and  leaves  the  good  behind. 
Ere  heaven  be  reached,where  chancenor  change  e'er  come, 
Virtue  is  man's  sole  wealth — and  woman's  heart  his  home ! 


END     OF     BOOK     II. 
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ISAAC. 


And  Isaac 


went  out  to  meditate  in  the  fields  iu  the  even-tide.— Gen.  24.  Ixiil. 


How  beautiful  is  eve ! 
Whether,  when  spring's  young  zephyrs  rise, 
When  summer's  harmless  lightning  flies, 
But,  chief  in  autumn's  golden  skies. 

How  beautiful  is  eve  ! 
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So  soft,  SO  fair,  that  last  faint  ray, 
Which  fades  not  quite  with  fading  day. 

Farewell  so  fondly  given, 
The  hour  ere  yet,  reluctant  light, 
Still  struggling  with  her  victor  night, 

Is  into  darkness  driven— 
Thus  hope  still  soars  earth's  clouds  above. 
And  points  the  failing  eyes  of  love 

To  faith's  reward  in  heaven ! 

The  mind,  too,  has  its  evening  tide. 

The  moonlight  of  the  soul, 
When  sleep  the  storms  of  wrath  and  pride. 

And  countless  visions  roll 
In  bright  and  gorgeous  colours  dyed. 

O'er  fancy's  magic  scroll. 

And  still  the  sweet  enchantress  flings 

Her  shadows  o'er  the  past, 
And  fresh  illusions  ceaseless  brings. 

Each  brighter  than  the  last. 
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Meek  wisdom,  too,  loves  that  lone  hour, 

To  search  for  ^r^th  aright, 
And  reason  strains  her  highest  power. 

To,  reach .  the  heavenly  light. 

Yet  soon  does  admiration  turn, 

Her  fixed  entranced  gaze, 
To  where  heaven's  golden  cressets,  burn. 

And  then  is  lost  in  praise. 

Thus  oft  the  princely  Hebrew's  heir, 
The  child  of  promise,  faith  and  prayer. 
Would  leave  his  father's  loved  abode. 
To  commune  with  his  father's  God! 

And  who  shall  say  what  visions  high, 
Then  rose  before  his  raptured  eye. 

On  Arba's  lonely  hill; 
O  was  the  future  there  unrolled. 
The  vast,  the  wondrous  secret  told, 

That  mocked  all  human  skill? 
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Was  Calvary's  dark  summit  shewn, 
The  true  Jehovah-j  ireh  known, 

The  mount  of  G  od  indeed ; 
"Where,  well  content  his  life  to  give. 
That  earth's  rebellious  sons  might  live. 

The  sinless  lamb  should  bleed ! 

O  if  the  pensive  wanderer  saw 
That  wondrous  scene  revealed, 

The  victim  to  th'  avenging  law, 
The  blood-bought  pardon  sealed ; 

Well  might  he  leave  the  pomps  of  earth, 
And  shun  the  courts  of  kings. 

For  he  who  knows  the  soul's  true  worth, 
Must  scorn  all  meaner  things. 

Father  and  prince, — though  long  he  shared 
Each  joy  that  mortals  know, 

That  promised  Saviour  still  appeared, 
His  heart's  first  wish  below. 
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In  wonder  lost,  whene'er  in  thought, 

The  future  met  his  view, 
He  pondered  what  that  eve  had  taught, 

What  God  for  man  would  do. 

And  shall  not  we,  in  these  blest  days, 

Who  know  the  eternal  Son, 
Still  tell  in  hymns  of  grateful  praise. 

What  Christ  for  us  has  done ! 


H 
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REBEKAH    AT   THE    WELL. 


Behold,  I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of 
the  city  come  out  to  draw  water : 

And  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say,  let  down  thy 
pitcher  I  pray  thee  that  I  may  drink;  and  she  shall  say  drink,  and  I  will 
give  thy  camels  drink  also :  let  the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast  appointed 
for  thy  servant  Isaac. — Gen.  24.  xiii.  xiv. 


The  setting  sun  shed  parting  light, 
And  beauty  crowns  the  brow  of  night, 

On  Syria's  distant  hills; 
Wide  o'er  the  west,  bright  glories  rolled, 
In  wavy  lines  of  liquid  gold, 

Or  silver  streaming  rills. 
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'Tis  eve,  the  soft  and  silent  hour, 

When  maidens  leave  the  noon  tide  hower, 

To  seek  the  accustomed  spring; 
And  Haran's  dark-eyed  daughters  meet, 
And  tripping  light  with  nimble  feet. 

Its  welcome  waters  bring. 

But  who  is  she,  her  fellows  gone, 
Descends  the  well-worn  steps  alone 

To  draw  the  deep  cool  tide ; 
Does  such  light  toil  her  soft  cheek  flush, 
Or  what  may  mean  that  mantling  blush. 
With  which  her  cheek  is  dyed  ? 

Wearied  and  worn,  a  stranger  stood 
Long  gazing  on  the  tempting  flood, 

In  anxious  thought  the  while ; 
His  lofty  brow  seemed  marked  with  care. 
His  parched  lips  first  moved  in  prayer, 

And  then  with  patient  smile, 
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He  watch'd  that  last  and  lovely  one. 
Until  her  well  replenished  urn, 

With  homeward  step  she  bore ; 
It  seemed  upon  her  snowy  arm. 
An  ornament,  an  added  charm, 

Light  as  the  robe  she  wore. 

And  she  was  fair  as  opening  day, 
As  meek  and  pure  as  evening's  ray, 

And  graceful  as  the  palm; 
Hers  was  that  passing  loveliness. 
Which  mortal  eyes  at  once  confess. 

And  feel  the  mystic  charm. 

But  when  he  sees  the  gentle  maid 
Her  vessel  on  her  shoulder  laid, 

Is  hastening  to  return; 
In  courteous  words  the  stranger  spake, 
"  Give  me  my  burning  thirst  to  slake 

Fair  damsel  from  thine  urn." 
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She  gave  hini  drink, — nor  that  alone, 
With  willing  feet  the  maid  is  gone, 

To  yon  deep  well  again ; 
Compassion  prompts  her  ready  zeal, 
She  cannot  see  his  camels  kneel. 

And  try  the  troughs  in  vain. 

Once  and  again  the  maiden  went. 
On  her  the  stranger's  eyes  are  bent 

In  anxious  pleased  surprise ; 
Awhile  as  if  entranced  he  stood, 
And  then  o'erjoyed  to  Abraham's  God, 
His  grateful  thanks  arise. 

The  sign  he  sought  from  favoring  heaven, 
That  sign  unto  his  wish  is  given, 

By  one  as  fair  as  kind ; 
His  master's  kindred  are  at  hand. 
And  in  that  far  and  foreign  land 
A  welcome  he  shall  find. 
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His  search  is  o'er — his  task  is  done, 
If  her  young  virgin  heart  be  won 

To  leave  her  father's  land ; 
See!  from  his  jewell'd  store  he  brings 
The  bracelets  and  the  golden  rings. 
And  clasps  them  on  her  hand ! 

How  beats  her  heart  with  glad  surprise — 
Swift  to  her  mother's  arms  she  flies, 

And  weeps  wild  tears  of  joy; 
Her  brother  and  her  kindred  come. 
And  bring  the  way-worn  traveller  home, 

And  every  want  supply. 

Yet,  ere  with  rest  or  food  restored. 
He  tells  the  message  of  his  lord. 

Nor  was  his  suit  denied ; 
And  soon  his  homeward  journey  done, 
His  master's  heir — his  darling  son, 

Shall  wed  his  virgin  bride. 
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RACHEL. 


And  she  called  his  name  Beu-oni. — Gen.  35.  xviii. 


Son  of  my  sorrow !  let  me  see 
Thy  stranger  face  before  we  part. 

Child  of  this  tearful  agony, 

Come  closer  to  my  bursting  heart! 

Poor  infant,  thou  wilt  never  know 
A  mother's  love — a  mother's  care, 

My  soul  but  lingers  here  below, 
To  breathe  o'er  thee  a  mother's  prayer. 
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May'st  thou,  my  loved  one  live  to  see. 
Thy  father's  house  in  strength  arise, 

But  may  poor  Rachel's  orphans  be 
The  darlings  of  his  aged  eyes. 

O  Leah!   sister,  where  art  thou. 

To  soothe  this  painful  bed  of  death, 

Shouldst  thou  not  whisper  comfort  now. 
Although  thy  words  were  idle  breath ! 

Remember  now  our  childhood's  home. 
Our  childhood's  joys,  its  hopes  and  fears, 

And  let  not  fierce  remembrance  come. 
With  scenes  of  strife  in  after  years. 

Remember  too  the  grove  of  palms. 
Where  oft  unseen  we  used  to  rove. 

Where  circled  in  each  others  arms. 
We  told  our  first  fond  dreams  of  love. 
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When  Hazael  to  Padan  came, 

The  pride  of  all  our  Syrian  youth, 

I  envied  not  thy  early  flame, 

Although  I  deemed  his  words  were  truth. 

But  when  our  gentle  kinsman  found 

A  refuge  from  his  brother's  hate, 
How  didst  thou  then  my  path  surround, 

And  all  his  sorrows  aggravate ! 

Ah  me!  I  fear  thy  jealous  heart, 
Thy  keen  resentment  cherished  long, 

O  wilt  thou  act  a  sister's  part, 

Nor  work  my  helpless  infants  wrong? 

My  child  I  die,  to  give  thee  birth, 

I  feel  the  fearful  strife  is  o'er. 

And  soon  this  heart  laid  low  in  earth. 

Shall  sleep  in  peace  to  ache  no  more ! 
I 
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Again — one  last  fond  kiss — again — 
O  cease,  my  babe  thy  mournful  cries, 

I  may  not  stay  to  soothe  thy  pain, 
But  thou  may'st  join  me  in  the  skies. 

To  Jacob's  God  for  thee  I  pray, 
For  thee  these  gushing  tears  I  pour. 

May  He  who  proved  thy  father's  stay, 
Preserve  and  bless  thee  evermore. 

O  thou,  that  mad'st  my  heart  rejoice. 
When  in  these  arms  my  first-born  smiled, 

O  hear  again  my  dying  voice. 

Great  God  of  Abraham  bless  my  child ! 
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THE    DEATH    OF    SISERA. 


The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot? 

Judges.  5.  xxviii. 


From  the  lattice  she  looked,  and  her  proud  heart  is  dreaming 
Of  conquest,  and  captives,  and  triumphs  to  come; 

Through  the  gloom  ofthe  night-cloud  her  wild  eye  is  beaming, 
A  watch-light  to  lead  her  young  warrior  home. 

But  fierce  in  her  bosom  impatience  is  burning, 
She  hears  not  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  afar, 

O  why  is  the  chieftain  so  long  in  returning. 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  the  conqueror's  car  ? 
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Her  maidens,  the  lingering  moments  beguiling, 
Are  sharing  the  spoils,  ere  the  battle  be  won ; 

At  fancy's  fond  visions  the  princess  is  smiling, 

Tho'  the  hopes  of  each  heart  do  but  echo  her  own. 

"  They  have  fought — they  have  conquered — the  hosts  of 
the  stranger 

"  Have  fled  at  the  glance  of  thy  Sisera's  sword ; 
"  O  soon  from  the  scenes  of  his  glory  and  danger, 

"  To  Hazor  again  be  our  hero  restored ! 

"  And  O  when  the  plunder  of  Judah  thou  sharest, 
"  With  gems  and  with  jewels  thy  vesture  shall  shine, 

"  Thy  son  shall  be  blest  with  the  slave  that  is  fairest, 
"  The  robe  that  is  richest  and  rarest  be  thine." 

No!  never  again  from  the  red  field  of  slaughter, 
Shall  Sisera  come  when  the  death-strife  is  o'er. 

His  legions  are  sleeping  in  Kishon's  dark  water, 
Their  leader  is  lying  unwept  on  its  shore ! 
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Yet  not  in  the  battle,  where  life  ends  with  glory, 
The  Gentile  has  fallen; — not  his  was  the  death, 

Which  minstrels  may  mention  in  honour's  proud  story, 
A  woman's  weak  hand  won  the  conqueror's  wreath. 

Jehovah !  so  perish  the  foes  thou  despisest, 

Who  know  not  thy  name,  nor  submit  to  thy  sway, 
When  thou,  in  the  might  of  thy  fury,  arisest, 
*  Like  a  dream  of  the  morning,  they  vanish  away. 

But  thou  art  our  Saviour — our  God — our  Defender, 
To  us  be  the  light  of  thy  countenance  given, 

And  then  shall  we  shine  like  the  sun  in  his  splendour, 
When  he  walks  in  his  strength  through  the  circuit  of 
heaven ! 
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K  I  Z  P  A  H. 


And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon 
the  rock,  from  the  beijiniiiMi;  of  liarvest  until  water  dropped  upon  tliem  out 
of  heaven,  and  suffered  neitlier  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  tliein  hy  day* 
nor  fbe  beasts  of  the  field  by  night.— 2.  Samuel.  21.  x. 


She  mourns  in  silence — her's  is  grief, 
That  never  knows  the  bliss  of  tears; 
That  mocks  at  comfort,  scorns  relief, 
Yet  still  the  smile  of  patience  wears ; 
Nor  seeks  to  others  to  impart 
The  woe  that  wastes  the  ihwafcl  heart. 

Her  king — her  lover,  sinks  in  death. 
She  flies  to  red  Gilboa's  hill; 
She  may  not  stay  his  parting  breath, 
Yet  faithful  love  shall  conquer  still, 
A  woman  guide  leads  on  the  brave, 
And  Israel's  king  a  tomb  shall  have. 
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Her  bosom  feels  a  fiercer  pang, 
The  mother  now  is  doomed  to  see 
The  bodies  of  her  dear  ones  hang. 
All  black  and  breathless  from  the  tree. 
Breaks  not  her  heart  with  woe  severe. 
Too  great  to  conquer  or  to  bear  ? 

No !  'tis  not  thus  that  mothers  mourn. 
Grief's  first  wild  shriek  hath  burst  its  way, 
And  now  to  yon  lone  mountain  gone, 
She  scares  the  night- wolf  from  his  prey : 
Around  the  rock  the  death-bird  flies, 
Her  brain  is  maddened  by  its  cries ! 

And  she  has  watched  those  withering  forms 
The  coldly-beaming  moon  beneath ; 
Regardless  of  the  autumn  storms. 
That  howl  the  dismal  dirge  of  death. 
Harsh  sackcloth  on  the  hill-top  spread, 
Is  now  the  sleepless  mourner's  bed ! 
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She,  who  a  monarch's  couch  had  sliared, 
Graced  with  the  pomp  of  Judah's  throne; 
She,  who  so  tenderly  had  fared, 
Now,  by  her  watch-fire  sits  alone, 
Still  hears  the  jackall's  wailing  cry. 
And  sees  gaunt  shapes  still  prowling  nigh. 

Long  nights  of  danger,  days  of  pain. 
In  hunger,  cold  and  misery,  passed, 
Now,  crouching  from  the  driving  rain, 
Now,  shrinking  from  the  biting  blast ; 
Say,  will  she  not  at  length  forego. 
Her  dreadful  watch — her  task  of  woe ! 

Ah  no!  nor  time,  nor  grief  can  tire 
A  mother's  strong  enduring  love. 
When  hopes  are  fled,  and  joys  expire 
Still  her  fond  heart  will  faithful  prove; 
And  nought  can  rend  those  tender  ties, 
Till  death  has  sealed  the  mourner's  eyes! 
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M  I  C  H  A  L. 


And  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  David:  and  they  told  Saul,  and  the  thing 
pleased  him.—  1.  Samuel.  18.  xx. 


The  trembling  tear  has  left  its  source, 
And  down  her  cheek  it  steals, 

And  in  its  secret,  silent  course 
The  tender  truth  reveals, 

And  still  the  speaking  eyes  discourse 
Of  all  the  heart  conceals. 

But  hark !  he  wakes  the  witching  strings. 
That  through  the  bosom  thrill, 

And  rapture  floats  on  viewless  wings, 
The  fluttering  pulse  stands  still ; 

The  heart  unlocks  the  secret  springs 
Of  pleasure's  purest  rill. 
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The  song-  has  ceased — but  fond  regret 
Still  hears  the  soft  notes  swell. 

And  listening  silence  lingers  yet 
Around  that  magic  shell ;     - 

Nor  echo  can  so  soon  forget 
The  sounds  it  loved  so  well. 

The  first  fond  sigh  young  bosoms  know, 

Is  now  repressed  in  vain, 
Her  heart  though  pure  as  Carmel's  snow, 

Dissolves  in  that  sweet  strain; 
Through  many  a  year  of  bliss  or  woe. 

Its  memory  will  remain. 

Awhile,  deep  hid  within  her  breast. 

The  infant  passion  dwells ; 
But  soon  the  sickening  heart's  unrest 

The  cherished  secret  tells ; 
No  more  controlled,  the  treacherous  guest 

O'er-masters  and  rebels. 
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The  warriors  in  her  father's  hall 

III  vain  each  art  employ, 
Princes  and  chiefs  before  her  fall, 

And  catch  her  smiles  with  joy; 
Her  heart  regardless  of  them  all. 

Is  with  the  shepherd  boy. 

And  must  she  pine  in  vain  regret, 

In  passion's  wasting  fire ; 
O  no !  the  royal  maid  shall  meet 

Her  young  heart's  first  desire ; 
Her  lover's  sword  shall  soon  complete 

The  conquest  of  his  lyre! 
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THE    LATTER    DAYS. 


There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ; 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon ;  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish 
like  grass  of  the  earth.— Psalm  72.  xvi. 


'Tis  coming,  'tis  coming,  for  Truth  has  foretold  it, 
And  mercy  will  hasten  the  lingering  years, 

The  reign  of  Messiah !  our  eyes  shall  behold  it, 
Already  the  day-star  of  promise  appears! 

On  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  green  com  is  springing, 
The  soft  dews  of  heaven  have  nurtured  the  soil; 

And  hymns  of  glad  triumph,  the  reapers  are  singing, 
To  the  lord  of  the  harvest,  who  prospers  their  toil. 
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The  hills  of  the  heathen — the  isles  of  the  ocean, 

Have  heard  the  glad  tidings — have  heard  and  rejoice; 
Soon  Afric  shall  join  in  the  strains  of  devotion, 

Already  aroused  by  sweet  liberty's  voice. 

I'- 

Yes,  Canaan's  dark  offspring,  the  bondsmen  of  ages, 
Exulting  in  freedom,  their  Saviour  shall  find, 

For  he  in  his  love,  and  his  pity  engages, 

That  Satan  no  longer  his  captives  shall  bind. 

The  sons  of  Columbia,  labourers  sending, 
Have  scattered  the  seed  of  salvation  around ; 

And  soon  the  red  savage,  his  proud  heart  unbending, 
All  child-like  shall  listen  and  love  the  glad  sound. 

O  when  wilt  thou  waken,  thou  eldest  and  fairest. 
How  long  shall  the  crescent  gleam  pale  on  thy  brow  ? 

Remember  the  name  which  aforetime  thou  bared'st, 
O  where  are  the  churches  of  Asia  now ! 
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Yet  faint  not,  despair  not,  brave  hearts  that  are  speeding 
Where  Mahomet  or  Brahmin  their  millions  enthral; 

The  wine-press  of  vengeance  Jehovah  is  treading. 
The  kingdoms  of  error  shall  speedily  fall ! 

Though  the  sword  of  the  prophet  again  were  unsheathed, 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  mightier  far ; 
And  the  mild  reign  of  peace  which  our  G  od  has  bequeathed , 

Shall  rise  o'er  the  ruins  and  horrors  of  war. 

Arise  from  the  gloom  of  thy  silence  and  sadness, 
Fair  daughter  of  Zion,  hosannas  to  sing; 

Let  hill,  plain,  and  valley,  re-echo  thy  gladness, 
The  crucified  reigns,  thy  Redeemer  and  King ! 

'Tis  coming,  'tis  coming,  for  truth  has  foretold  it. 
And  mercy  will  hasten  the  jubilee  year; 

The  kingdom  of  Jesus !  our  eyes  shall  beliold  it — 
The  lord  of  the  harvest  will  quickly  appear ! 
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HYMN    AT    SUNRISE. 


f 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  the  Lord's  name 
is  to  be  praised. — Psalm  113.  iii. 


Gloria  Patri — 'tis  the  hour 

To  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee, 

Thou,  that  gleamest  on  heaven's  high  tower, 

Emblem  of  creating  power, 

Lo !  I  kneel — but  not  to  thee ! 

.Thou  art  the  veil,  which  mercy  wears 
To  shroud  that  far  more  dazzling  light. 
Which  looks  upon  this  vale  of  tears. 
And  smiles  away  the  shades  of  night. 
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G  loria  Patri — God  and  King ! 
May  my  prayer  as  incense  rise, 
While  adoring  seraphs  sing, 
May  my  soul  on  soaring  wing, 
Reach  thy  throne  above  the  skies ! 

In  the  dreamy  death  of  sleep, 
'Twas  thy  power  preserved  my  breath ; 
Lord  of  life !  my  spirit  keep 
In  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death! 

Gloria  Patri!  earth  shall  bless 
Her  Maker's  name  from  sea  to  shore. 
When  the  nations,  Christ  confess, 
When  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Shall  rise  and  shine  to  set  no  more ! 
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DAVID. 


But  David  went  and  returned  from  Saul  to  keep  his  father's  sheep  at 
Bethlehem.— 1.  Samuel,  17.  xv. 


The  dying  day  shed  golden  sunlight  still 
O'er  Bethlehem's  fields,  and  many  a  far-off"  hill; 
But  brighter  rays,  more  dazzling  glories  shone 
Round  Zion's  hill — Jehovah's  earthly  throne. 
From  echoing  vales  and  far  resounding  rocks, 
The  careful  shepherds  led  their  bleating  flocks, 
In  folds  secured  them,  safe  from  nightly  foes, 
Then  watched  by  turns,  by  turns  enjoyed  repose. 
Eve's  early  lamp  displayed  its  tender  sheen, 
But  one  still  lingered  on  the  lonely  scene: 
High,  on  a  grassy  mound,  he  lay  reclined, 
His  unshorn  locks  loose  floating  to  the  wind ; 
Fair  was  the  youth,  the  pride  of  all  the  plains, 
Beloved  and  honoured  by  his  fellow  swains, 

L 
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For  skill  was  his,  the  lofty  song  to  frame, 

And  tune  sweet  anthems  to  the  One  great  name. 

Long  had  he  watched,  with  fond  and  fixed  gaze, 

The  last  faint  gleamings  of  those  vanished  rays, 

Nor,  till  the  night  descended  on  the  plain, 

Did  his  rapt  soul  return  to  earth  again. 

Then,  lowly  bending  o'er  his  much-loved  lyre,  • 

His  numbers  glowing  with  celestial  fire, 

The  tones  of  rapture  trembled  on  the  string, 

While  Bethlehem's  shepherd  hymned  th'  Eternal  King  !'»^f 

Soft  sighed  the  night  breeze  as  it  murmured  by,  n-: 

In  gentlest  cadence  with  the  melody, 

Mute  nature  bade  each  ruder  sound  to.  cease, 

And  listening  silence  hushed  the  general  peace.   .:',.i 

The  failing  notes,  pleased  echo  cherished  long, 

Then  sighed  a  farewell  to  the  finished  song. 

His  sheep,  obedient  to  the  well-known  sound,»,;  3  n- 

Leave  the  rich  herb,  and  listening  stand  around, 

Till  ho,  their  names  and  numbers  duly  told, 

Again  should  lead  them  to  the  distant  fold. 
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Him,  thus  engaged,  young  Phalti,  spied  from  far, 

Phalti,  the  fiercest  of  the  sons  of  war. 

Commissioned,  now,  by  Israel's  new-made  king. 

Some  secret  tidings  of  the  foe  to  bring; 

And  thus,  with  smiles  of  pity  and  disdain, 

The  youth  bespoke  while  journeying  o'er  the  plain. 

PHALTI. 

Ho!  gentle  shepherd,  taught  by  maids  to  sing. 
Well  art  thou  skilled  to  tune  the  tinkling  string, 
And,  well,  thy  rustic  garb  and  comely  mien 
Suit  with  the  stillness  of  this  peaceful  scene. 
How  would'st  thou  shrink  from  battle's  loud  alarms, 
The  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  clash  of  arms  ! 
But  why  thus  waste  thy  dull  ignoble  life. 
When  glory  calls  thee  to  the  martial  strife  ? 
O  come  with  me,  and  earn  a  warrior's  name, 
Then  live  for  ever  in  the  lists  of  fame. 
The  royal  Saul  leads  Israel  to  the  fight. 
And  proud  Philistia  trembles  at  the  sight. 
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DAVID. 

With  fiercer  foes,  a  nobler  war  I  wage, 
I  chase  the  wolf,  and  tempt  the  lion's  rage. 
With  surest  aim,  the  whirling  stone  I  throw, 
My  feathered  shaft  outstrips  the  flying  roe; 
And  home  returning,  with  the  sylvan  game. 
My  father  praises, — and  his  praise  is  fame. 

PHALTI. 

But,  simple  shepherd,  thou  can'st  never  know 
Those  manly  arts,  that  teach  our  youth  to  glow, 
To  poise  the  lance,  to  wield  the  shining  blade. 
These — these  are  arts,  that  shame  thy  slothful  trade. 
In  sportive  dance  thy  skilful  feats  are  seen, 
With  village  maidens  on  the  flowery  green. 

DAVID. 

Not  so,  proud  courtier,  for  I  know  thee  now. 
The  crested  helm  hath  glittered  on  this  brow, — 
This  heart  hath  beat  beneath  the  harnessed  steel, — 
Nor  name,  nor  lineage,  will  I  now  conceal. 
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What  time  thy  monarch,  vexed  with  wasting  cares, 
Distressed  and  anxious  for  the  state's  affairs, 
The  minstrel  called  to  cheer  his  drooping  soul, 
And  free  his  spirit  from  the  fiend's  control : 
Then,  Jesse's  son,  beloved  by  Israel's  king, 
Proved  every  joy  that  courts  or  camps  could  bring. 
Nor,  long  the  while,  he  proved  them  false  and  vain. 
And,  sought,  well  pleased,  his  native  fields  again. 
"But,  should  Philistia  pour  her  hostile  swarms. 
And  fright  Ephrata's  peaceful  vale  with  arms. 
Again  the  shepherd  would  his  staff"  forego. 
And  rush  to  battle  Against  his  country's  foe: 
Then,  deeds,  not  words,  my  sole  reply  should  be. 
First  in  the  fight,  nor  yielding  e'en  to  thee. 

Here  ceased  the  converse,  for  the  shades  of  night 
Concealed  the  speakers  from  each  other's  sight; 
The  war-clad  courtier  sought  the  halls  of  pride, 
Where  pomp  may  charm,  but  peace  can  ne'er  reside; 
The  humble  shepherd  pressed  his  leafy  bed, 
And  slumber  hovered  o'er  his  harmless  head. 
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THE  COVENANT  OF  MERCY. 


I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clond,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth.— Gen.  9.  xiii. 


O  may  I  trust  thy  deep-sworn  faith, 
Thy  plighted  word  believe, 

How  know  I  'tis  not  idle  breath, 
Intended  to  deceive  ? 

Thus  man,  to  faithless  man,  may  say, 
By  sad  experience  taught ; 

He  knows  the  promise  of  to-day, 
The  morrow  brings  to  nought. 
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Now  look  on  yonder  darkening  skies, 

List  to  the  wind's  wild  roar ; 
Say,  dost  thou  fear,  the  floods  will  rise. 

And  heaven  its  deluge  pour! 

That  earth,  again,  o'erwhelmed,  will  lie 

Deep,  in  its  watery  grave. 
Without  an  ark  of  safety  by, 

Her  drowning  sons  to  save  ! 

That  high  above  the  loftiest  hill. 

Will  roll  the  boundless  main ; 
Still  rising  and  increasing  still. 

Till  chaos  come  again ! 

Thou  fear'st  it  not — the  storm-clouds  fly, 

Thou  look'st  again,  and  lo ! 
God's  own  bright  signet  in  the  sky, 

His  everlasting  bow ! 
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Though  swift- winged  lightnings  rend  the  air, 
And  thunders  shake  the  pole, 

The  shivering  palsy  of  despair 
Shakes  not  thy  stedfast  soul. 

Yon  glittering  arc  that  spans  the  sky 

Speaks  peace  to  all  below ; 
Vengeance  has  laid  its  arrows  by, 

It  is  a  stringless  bow ! 

This  covenant  of  the  only  Just 

In  mercy  was  bestowed ; 
And  man,  for  once,  vouchsafes  to  trust 

The  promise  of  his  God ! 
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A  REQUIEM  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN  VIRGIN. 


But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope.— 1.  Thess.  4.  xiii. 


For  thee,  sweet  maid,  few  tears  we  shed. 
Nor  heaved  the  frequent  sigh, 

We  looked  upon  thy  lowly  bed 
"With  calm  and  thoughtful  eye. 

For,  well  we  knew,  this  sin-stained  earth 

Was  no  abode  for  thee; 
We  marvelled  at  thy  mortal  birth, 

And  spotless  purity. 

Our  selfish  hopes  did  scarce  presume 

That  thou  would'st  linger  here, 

And  waste  thy  bright  seraphic  bloom 

In  this  inclement  sphere. 
M 
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If  age  or  grief  had  aught  impaired 
The  charms  which  once  we  knew, 

We  might  have  deemed  that  angels  shared 
Our  ruined  nature  too. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  watch  thy  slow  decay. 
Exposed  to  pity  or  to  scorn. 

To  human  ills  a  prey. 

We  feel  the  grateful  thought  arise. 
That  thou,  fair  thing,  wast  given, 

To  teach  us,  who,  in  yonder  skies. 
Compose  the  court  of  heaven. 

Farewell!  thy  fate  we  may  not  mourn, 

O  might  we  hope  to  share ; 
And  when  our  ransomed  souls  return, 

To  meet  thee,  dear  one,  there ! 
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INNOCENCE. 


Of  sucli  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Matthew,  19.  xiv. 


Some  truths  there  are  which  God  has  given 

To  guide  our  erring  race ; 
So  bright  with  native  hues  of  heaven, 

At  once  their  birth  we  trace, 

Of  dark  mysterious  purport  some, 

Which  few  aright  conceive ; 
Nor,  till  th'  enlightening  Spirit  come, 

Our  darkened  minds  believe. 
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I  ne'er  behold  a  dear,  fair  child, 
Tlironed  on  its  mother's  knee, 

A  thing  of  earth,  scarce  yet  defiled 
By  earth's  impurity ; 

But  straight  those  mystic  words  arise. 
And  only  then  seem  plain; 

"  Ere  ye  can  see  God's  paradise, 
Ye  must  be  born  again." 

Must  give  up  all  our  fancied  worth. 

Our  mis-called  dignity; 
Contented  at  our  second  birth. 

Mere  babes  again  to  be. 

As  harmless  and  as  helpless  too. 
Held  up  by  mercy's  hand ; 

Not  trusting  what  ourselves  can  do. 
To  find  the  far-oif  land. 
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O  cursed  was  the  tempter's  art. 
Thrice  cursed  the  pretence ; 

Forbidden  knowledge  to  impart, 
At  cost  of  innocence. 

See  how  in  shameless  nakedness. 
That  little  cherub  stands, 

Returns  its  mother's  fond  caress. 
And  claps  its  tiny  hands. 

As  yet  no  earth-born  stain  appears 

Upon  its  placid  brow; 
O  could  it  be  in  after  years 

All  innocent  as  now ! 

God  calls  each  soul  of  man  his  own. 
And  should  his  sovereign  will 

Take  back  that  infant  to  his  throne, 
To  be  an  angel  still, 
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How  many  a  bitter  tear  would  fall 

What  lasting,  vain  regrets, 
From  her  whose  heart  would  fain  recal 

That  form  she  ne'er  forgets ! 

And  memory's  self-tormenting  skill 

Would  treasure  every  smile, 
That  erst  her  heart  with  joy  could  fill, 

And  every  care  beguile. 

Sure  none  would  deem,  unless  they  knew. 
And  life's  strange  paths  had  tried. 

That  soft,  beseeching  eye  of  blue. 
Would  flash  with  rage  or  pride. 

Those  small,  sweet  lips,  whose  balmy  breath 
Such  twins  alone  should  part; 

Could  send  forth  sounds  of  war  and  death 
From  sin's  strong-hold,  the  heart ! 
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Or  in  ambition's  rival  path, 

That  soft  and  baby  arm 
Would  dare,  in  cruelty  or  wrath, 

To  crush  a  fellow  worm. 

And  yet  all  this,  and  worse  may  be. 

Unless  restraining  grace 
Preserve  it  from  the  fatal  three. 

That  war  with  Adam's  race. 

The  world  without,  the  flesh  within, 

And  Satan  every  where. 
Will  tempt  it  soon  with  many  a  sin, 

And  many  a  fatal  snare. 

True  wisdom's  precepts  if  enjoyed, 

May  all  be  cast  aside ; 
And  human  knowledge,  misemployed. 

The  handmaid  is  of  pride. 
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Heaven's  choicest  blessings  rich  and  free. 

May  be  in  vain  bestovped, 
None,  but  the  pure  in  heart,  can  see 

A  pure  and  holy  God. 

O  Lord,  our  wisdom  and  defence. 

Forgive  the  guilty  past; 
Thy  first,  best  gift  vs^as  innocence. 

That  too  must  be  the  last. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENNESARET. 


And  behold  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship 
was  covered  with  the  waves :  but  he  was  asleep. — Mattaew,  8.  xxiv. 


On  lone  Gennessaret 
The  cradled  billows  sleep, 
The  charmed  winds  are  laid 
In  slumber  hushed  and  deep. 

All  noiselessly  the  ripple  flows. 
No  ruder  sound  still  nature  knows 

Along  that  silent  shore ; 
The  wandering  night-breeze  murmurs  by 
In  whispered  strains  of  melody, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

N 
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Heaven's  golden  lamps  unclouded  gleam, 
And  in  one  bright  unbroken  stream 
Their  pure  diffusion  shed ; 
The  silence  of  the  dead 
Broods  o'er  that  lonely  lake; 
One  bark  with  moon-beams  at  its  wake. 
Safe  anchored  near  a  sheltering  isle, 
Lies  like  a  swan  at  rest 
Upon  its  peaceful  breast. 
Where  humble  fishers  ply  their  patient  midnight  toil( 

The  calm  repose  what  demon  wakes, 
With  sudden  start  all  nature  wakes — 
The  fleecy  cloudlet  faster  glides, 
The  wind  on  swifter  pinion  rides. 
The  angry  north  no  more  controlled. 
Forth  rushes  from  his  rocky  hold ; 
And,  fast  careering  o'er  the  deep, 
Fierce  eastern  gales  its  surface  sweep. 
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E'en  now  is  heard  the  sullen  roar 

Of  rising  waves  that  lash  the  shore; 

Dark,  frowning  clouds  roll  on,  and  soon 

Blot  out  the  stars,  and  veil  the  moon ; 

Her  struggling  rays  still  gleam  beneath, 

Like  truth  obscured  by  envy's  breath; 

Compelled,  her  gentle  head  to  bow. 

She  sinks  in  seven-fold  gloom — and  now 

The  spirits  of  the  deep  arise, 

Hark,  to  their  wild  and  wailing  cries ! 

The  yeasty  waves  to  heav'n  ascend, 

And  sea  and  sky  commingled  blend. 

The  storm-cloud  bursts — that  stunning  shock 

A  thousand  answering  echoes  woke, 

Fast  flashing  lightnings  blast  the  sight. 

And  fringe  the  sable  pall  of  night. 

Grim  horror  rides  the  murky  air. 

And  hell's  worst  fiend,  accursed  despair, 

Still  whispers  words  of  coming  fate, 

To  make  the  sad  more  desolate ! 
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Where  is  the  lone  bark — where ! 

How  speed  her  hapless  crew ! 
Her  shivering  sail  streams  far  in  air. 
The  surges  sweep  her  shattered  deck, 
And  soon  the  miserable  wreck 

Must  perish  from  the  view ! 


Is  there  no  hand  to  save, 
No  ear  to  list  their  cry, 

Beneath  the  whelming  wave 
Unpitied  must  they  lie  ! 

That  small  and  sinking  ship  contains 
A  poor,  despised,  and  lowly  form, 

Yet  He  o'er  boundless  nature  reigns. 
And  He  alone  can  still  the  storm. 


) 
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Wearied  and  worn,  with  many  a  care 
Which  for  his  foes  he  deigned  to  bear, 
With  travel  and  with  toil  opprest, ' 
His  harmless  head  is  laid  to  rest; 
And  while  his  humble  followers  keep 
Their  lonely  vigil  on  the  deep. 
Kind  slumber  soothed  each  aching  sense, 
He  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence. 

Save,  or  we  perish !  such  the  cry 
That  sounded  on  the  sleeper's  ear, 
Then  shone  the  veiled  majesty. 
Then,  did  the  Lord  of  life  appear! 

With  tranquil  and  composed  mien. 
He  looked  abroad  on  that  wild  scene. 
Then  calmly  spake  his  sovereign  will. 
Thou  angry  ocean — peace — be  still ! 
And  lo !   each  billow,  raging  wild. 
Slept  like  a  happy,  cradled  child. 
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Arrested  in  their  mad  career, 
Like  summer  gales  the  winds  appear, 
And  breathe  sweet  music  on  the  ear. 
Tliat  word  has  swept  the  clouds  away, 
Again  the  moon  sheds  milder  day. 
The  distant  stars  have  heard  that  voice, 
And  in  their  brilliant  orbs  rejoice. 
All  nature  heard,  and  sea  and  earth 
Obeyed  that  power  which  gave  them  birth. 

Thus  did  that  night  of  terror  close, 
And  when  the  stars  had  set. 

The  morning  sun  in  beauty  rose, 
On  broad  Gennesaret. 

Eternal  Saviour!  God  supreme! 

In  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
Still  may  my  hope  and  confidence 

Be  anchored  fast  on  Thee. 
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When  passion's  storms  my  breast  assail, 

O  calm  my  froward  will ; 
When  blind  presumption  urges  on, 

Then  bid  the  waves  be  still ! 

But  chief  when  death's  dark  gulf  I  pass. 

Thy  promise,  Lord,  fulfil; 
And  when  its  floods  my  soul  o'erwhelm, 

O  whisper, — peace — be  still ! 


END  OF  THE  SONGS  OF  PALESTINE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


SENSIBILITY. 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  MAINTAINED  THAT  SENSIBILITY 
WAS  LESS  A  PLEASURE  THAN  A  PAIN. 


And  knowest  thou  not,  some  joys  there  be, 
From  earth's  alloy,  so  pure  and  free, 
That  mortal  breasts  may  scarce  contain 
The  bliss  that  swells  almost  to  pain ! 

Come,  now,  let  fancy  sketch  a  scene — 
Far  stretching  fields  of  deepest  green, 
A  narrow,  winding  hedge-row  path 
That  leads  to  some  wild  lonely  heath ; 
A  time-worn  gate  the  lane  shall  end, 
And  thither  let  thy  footsteps  bend. 
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Now  rest  thee  on  that  lonely  stile, 
Let  feeling  only  wake  the  while, 
And  well,  I  ween,  thou'lt  own  with  me. 
The  charm  of  Sensibility ! 

How  deep,  how  holy  is  the  calm. 
The  stilly  air  breathes  nought  but  balm, 
No  sounds  of  living  nature  tell, 
Save  from  the  folds  that  tinkling  bell; 
Or  from  yon  thickly-wooded  vale, 
The  spirit-bird  the  nightingale. 
Now,  one  by  one,  the  stars  arise. 
So  like  those  fond,  familiar  eyes. 
Which  once  we  loved  to  gaze  upon, 
'Ere  hope  and  joy  with  life  had  flowTi; 
So  like  a  long-lost  mother's  love, 
Still  keeping  ceaseless  watch  above, 
And  smiling,  as  in  life  she  smiled, 
Upon  her  fair  and  tirst-born  child ! 
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In  such  an  hour,  such  scene  as  this, 

Say,  hast  thou  ne'er  felt  that  strange  bliss, 

So  near  allied  to  pain; 
A  feeling,  words  may  not  express, 
The  essence  of  earth's  happiness, 

Too  subtle  to  retain ; 

Th'  electric  thrill  through  heart  and  brain, 
The  quick'ning  pulse,  the  throbbing  vein, 

The  flushing  cheek  and  brow ; 
The  speechless  ecstacy  that  swells 
The  bosom  tide,  till  joy's  deep  wells, 

Perforce  must  overflow ; 

When  smothered  passion  chokes  the  breath, 
Like  lava-streams  the  hills  beneath, 

Ere  the  red  torrent  pour ; 
Till  tluough  the  flood-gates  of  the  soul, 
The  big  delicious  tear-drops  roll, 

And  then  the  strife  is  o'er! 
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The  heart  hath  rained  its  tears  on  earth, 
And  soon,  a  flower  of  heavenly  birth. 

The  lily  peace  is  born ; 
The  misty  shade  that  lately  hung, 
That  dimmed  the  eye  and  chained  the  tongue, 
Was  like  a  veil  o'er  beauty  flung, 

Or  clouds  that  hide  the  morn ! 
Does  not  thy  softened  soul  avow, 
O  God,  I  feel  I'm  happy  now! 

Away — away,  from  the  woods  and  streams, 
Where  fancy  weaves  these  waking  dreams. 

To  the  crowded  walks  of  men  ; 
But  steel  thy  heart,  and  school  thy  tongue. 
Or,  soon  with  grief  and  anguish  wrung, 

Thou 'It  seek  the  shades  again. 
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Seest  thou  yon  aged  man  of  woes, 

Grief,  more  than  time,  hath  shed  those  snows 

Upon  his  palsied  brow : 
O  mark  his  sad,  beseeching  eyes, 
How  deep  some  secret  sorrow  lies, 

Familiar  to  him  now. 

The  history  of  his  early  years, 
Although  in  sooth  a  tale  of  tears. 

Full  briefly  may  be  told : 
His,  was  the  high  and  generous  mind. 
That  better  loved  to  serve  his  kind, 

Than  heap  the  hoarded  gold. 

Thou  know'st  the  rest,  too  quickly  said, 
His  easy  faith  was  still  betrayed. 

His  heart  by  falsehood  riven; 
His  summer  sky,  misfortune  crost. 
His  summer  friends  with  wealth  were  lost. 

All — all  were  false,  but  heaven. 
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All  patiently  the  change  he  bore, 
Till  crushed  and  wounded  to  the  core, 

His  heart  was  doomed  to  bleed ; 
His  child — the  darling  of  his  soul, 
A  man  of  nicest  honour  stole, 

And  boasted  of  the  deed. 

Now  has  he  seen  life's  last  distress, 
And  desolate  and  daughterless, 

He  only  asks  to  die — 
"  O  may  not  kindness  cheer  him  yet, 
"  And  make  him  still  his  woes  forget, 

"  O  must  we  pass  him  by?  " 


Maiden,  we  must,  yet  e'er  thou  go. 
Speak  words  of  comfort,  whispered  low- 

"  God  help  thee,  poor  old  man!    - 
"  My  purse  shall  yield  its  scanty  store. 
For  thee  whose  need  requires  it  more, 
"  And  this  is  all  1  can !  " 


<( 
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But,  could  thy  power  perform  thy  will. 
That  wretch  would  not  be  wretched  still , 

,  Thou'dst  take  hinl  to  thy  heart ; 
And  cheer  his  soul  with  needful  meat. 
And  wash  his  weary,  aching  feet. 
And  hope's  fresh  smiles  impart. 

Whilst  but  such  thoughts  thy  bosom  fill, 
Does  not  thy  soul  with  transport  thrill. 

With  luxury  refined  ? 
And  this  alone  proceeds  from  thee, 
Dear  angel  Sensibility, 

Thou  queen-joy  of  the  mind  ! 

Yes,  thou  may'st  list  the  lay  of  love. 
And  many  a  passing  pleasure  prove. 

But  none  so  sweet  as  this  ; 
To  wipe  the  mourner's  weeping  eyes. 
To  stop  the  starving  orphan's  cries, 

Deserves  the  name  of  bliss. 
p 
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This  pure  and  heavenly  joy  alone, 
Was  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows  known, 

Meek  pity  triumphed  then ; 
O  did  His  gentle  spirit  reign, 
Earth  would  be  Eden  once  again 

And  angels  walk  with  men! 
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THE    CHOICE. 


When  Sol  outstrips  the  lagging  night 

To  meet  the  vernal  hours  ; 
When  earth  resumes  her  vesture  bright. 
And  beauty  waves  her  wings  of  light, 

And  sheds  the  spangled  flowers  ; 

If  roving  midst  the  gay  parterre, 
Where  thousand  odors  mingle ; 
Whilst  every  sweet  combined  you  share. 
Say,  what  loved  flower  would  be  your  care, 
But  one  allowed  to  single  ? 
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You  choose,  perchance,  the  meek  moss-ros 

And  who  will  blame  th'  election  ? 
But  O  how  pure  yon  lily  glows. 
What  sweet  perfume  the  myrtle  throws, 
Each  worthy  your  affection. 

Dressed  out,  in  all  the  pride  of  art, 

The  tulip  and  carnation. 
Their  bolder  beauties  may  impart, 
But  then  you  break  the  violet's  heart. 

Too  modest  for  flirtation. 

And  thus  on  every  side  beset 

With  beauty,  grace  and  splendor, 
You  cannot  fix  your  choice  as  yet. 
But  toy  awhile  with  each,  and  get 
The  name  of  false  pretender. 
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'Tis  even  thus  with  human  flowers, 

That  bud  and  bloom  around  us; 
How  long  we  rove  through  fancy's  bowers, 
To  find  but  one  whose  taste  suits  ours. 

Their  numbers  so  confound  us. 

One  loves  the  dark,  and  one  the  fair, 

For  tastes  are  ever  various ; 
But,  sure  the  colours  of  the  air 
Might  just  as  well  engage  our  care, 

As  trifles  so  precarious. 

For  what  is  beauty  ?  is  it  placed 

In  figure  or  complexion ; 
Are  features  such  as  Zeuxis  traced, 
Or  rounded  form  and  tapering  waste, 

The  models  of  perfection? 
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If,  disregarding  outward  show, 
We  look  for  mental  beauty ; 
So  various  are  the  charms  we  know. 
More  puzzled  and  perplexed  we  grow, 
When  choice  becomes  a  duty. 

But  thorns  spring  up  around  the  rose, 

And  flowers,  that  bloom  the  fairest. 
May  give  the  venomed  wasp  repose. 
And  oft  a  secret  poison  grows 
In  those  we  deem  the  rarest. 

Thus,  too,  unless  each  female  grace 

Be  what  is  termed,  in  keeping; 
Though  smiles  and  sunshine  light  the  face, 
Prophetic  fancy  views  the  place, 
Where  ruined  hope  lies  weeping, 
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You  love  the  playful,  polished  wit. 

That  pleases  while  it  rallies; 
But  if  too  hard  the  arrows  hit. 
You  make  your  bow,  nor  deem  it  fit. 

To  tempt  again  its  sallies. 

The  wild  coquette,  with  eyes  of  jet. 

The  prude  who  searce  will  raise  them. 
The  really  modest,  who  forget 
That  they  have  eyes  at  all, — and  yet, 
Will  blush  if  you  should  praise  them. 

All  these,  and  thousands  more,  comprised 

Within  the  species — Woman, 
Are  sought,  admired,  awhile  are  prized. 
And  then  by  fickle  fools  despised, 

A  fate  alas!  too  common. 
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But  deep  within  each  female  breast, 

By  nature  all  possess  it ; 
There  dwells  a  meek  unnoticed  guest, 
A  master-charm,  worth  all  the  rest, 
One  name  will  scarce  express  it. 

'Tis  called  benevolence,  at  rest. 
And  kindness  when  in  action ; 
Its  gentle  office  unrepressed, 
Will  find  a  balm  for  every  breast, 
Torn  with  the  world's  distraction. 

It  gleams  in  pity's  silent  tear. 

And  soothes  in  soft  compassion; 
In  barbarous  climes,  or  far  or  near, 
'Tis  woman's  virtue  every  where. 
In  spite  of  pride  or  fashion. 
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'Tis  charity,  while  yet  on  earth, 

Love  is  its  name  in  heaven ; 
In  paradise  man  knew  its  worth. 
And  when  the  pair  were  driven  forth, 

To  woman  it  was  given. 

This  nameless  grace  with  many  names, 

And  none  will  surely  doubt  it, 
Is  the  pure  oil  that  feeds  the  flames 
Of  virtuous  love  in  wedded  dames. 

And  none  are  blest  without  it. 

Choose  then,  my  friend,  at  any  cost. 

The  heart  that  feels  the  strongest 
For  others'  woes — you'll  find  at  last. 
The  breast  that  shares  its  love  with  most, 

Is  true  to  one  the  longest ! 


Q 
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*THE    OLD    MANOR-HOUSE. 


Not  mine,  the  envied  art  a  Gainsborough  knew. 

Whose  favoured  pencil,  still  to  nature  true. 

Our  smiling  landscapes,  and  our  farms  pourtrayed. 

The  bushy  dingle,  and  the  lonely  glade, 

Nor  can  the  pen  with  art's  quick  pencil  vie. 

Yet  in  rude  outlines,  I  would  gladly  try 

To  sketch  a  scene  where  happy  years  were  spent, 

In  social  comfort,  and  in  calm  content. 


*  The  following  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  the  Manor  House  at 
Droxford,  a  small  but  respectable  village  of  Hampshire,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Aylward,  now  of  Chisuick  Lodge,  Chiswicr, 
towards  whom,  and  whose  family,  an  acquaintance  of  nine  years  has  natu- 
rally produced  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment. 
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The  Manor- House — it  has  an  English  sound, 

No  better  name  our  modern  taste  has  found  ; 

The  very  word  is  sweet  to  English  ears, 

And  sends  the  fancy  back  to  distant  years. 

Alone  it  stood,  amid  the  rural  scene, 

The  pride  and  centre  of  the  village  green ; 

An  ancient  mansion,  built  in  days  of  yore. 

Nor  do  I  now  recal  what  date  it  bore. 

But  in  the  good  old  times  its  beams  were  laid, 

Ere  lack  of  timber  changed  the  builder's  trade ; 

Huge  oaken  planks  the  solid  floors  upheld. 

As  if  a  forest  for  the  work  were  felled : 

And  ages  longer  its  old  walls  may  stand, 

If  not  destroyed  by  some  improver's  hand. 

How  well  can  memory  go  from  room  to  room ! 

One  lonely  chamber,  mid  the  twilight  gloom 

Was  dear  to  me;  with  tapestry  hung  round, 

Where,  on  the  walls,  strange  figures  dimly  frowned ; 
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And,  when  at  midnight,  I  have  passed  that  door. 

To  reach  the  staircase  through  the  corridor, 

A  childish  feeling  o'er  ray  senses  crept, 

And  I  have  paused  and  listened  as  I  stept. 

The  architecture  was  of  that  quaint  style 

Which  reigned  with  good  queen  Bess,  in  Britain's  isle. 

In  front,  tall  poplars,  broke  the  northern  wind. 

Orchards  and  meadows  were  outspread  behind. 

A  boinidary  wall  the  neighbouring  church-yard  viewed, 

Where,  gray  with  age,  a  hallowed  fabric  stood. 

This  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  arose 

Barns  which  resounded  with  the  thresher's  blows. 

A  small,  swift  stream  a  neighbouring  mill  supplied, 

Whose  ceaseless  wheels  urged  on  the  rapid  tide; 

A  stream,  which  well  repaid  the  angler's  care. 

For  speckled  trout  which  bred  and  haunted  there. 

Two  rustic  bridges  crossed — you  reached  a  grove. 

For  meditation  meet,  or  tales  of  love : 
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'Twas  called  the  lover's,  or  the  parson's  walk, 
As  men  or  maidens  of  the  place  might  talk. 
CVer  the  rich  meadows  where  the  land  rose  higher, 
The  eye  just  caught  a  distant  hamlet's  spire, 
Whose  sweet  bells,  mellowed  by  the  winding  stream, 
Oft  soothed  the  fancy  with  poetic  dream : 
And  still,  whene'er  I  list  some  far-off  chimes. 
Thought  bears  me  backward  to  those  by-gone  times, 
When  in  these  fields  and  groves  I  loved  to  roam, 
And  the  old  Manor-House  was  my  peaceful  home! 
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A  TEXT,  WITH  ITS  COMMENTARY. 


If  any  man  love  not  tl,e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  hira  be  anathema 
tnaran-atha.— 1.  Con.  i6.  xxii. 


'Twas  eve,  the  silent  sabbath  hour, 
And  in  her  chimney  nook, 

There  sat  a  poor  and  pious  dame 
Bent  o'er  the  Holy  Book. 

Her  friendly  glasses  oft  she  wiped, 
For  she  was  dim  with  age. 

And  long  she  seemed  to  ponder  o'er 
One  text  upon  the  page : 

It  seemed  a  mystery,  all  too  deep 

For  her  unlettered  skill; 
She  spelt  and  spelt  it,  o'er  and  o'er. 

Then  paused  and  pondered  still. 
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At  length,  to  him  who  long  had  shared 

Her  every  joy  and  pain, 
She  turned  with  fond  enquiring  look. 

That  mystery,  to  explain. 

"  What  means,  she  cried,  this  fearsome  word 

"Of  long  and  learned  sound?  " 
"  That's  Hebrew-Greek,"  her  husband  said. 

With  gravity  profound. 

"  But  canst  thee  not  explain  to  me 

"  The  English  of  the  word?  " 
"  Nay,  that  gude  wife,  I  dinna  ken, 

"  And  troth  I  never  heard." 

Now,  who  shall  teach  this  simple  one. 

The  truth  she  seeks  to  know  ? 
O  will  not  He,  th'  Interpreter, 

His  promised  aid  bestow  ? 
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In  answer  to  the  prayer  she  breathed. 

Will  He  not  light  impart. 
And  He  who  wrote  that  precept  there, 

Now  write  it  on  her  heart  ? 

He  will — He  did — a  ray  from  heaven 
Now  beams  upon  her  mind  ; 

"  And,  O,  how  dull  were  we,"  she  cries, 
"  Its  meaning  not  to  find! 

"  If,  whilst  on  earth,  I  dared  despise 
"  My  Lord  and  Saviour's  love, 

"  How  could  I  hope  to  see  his  face, 
•'  In  yon  bright  world  above, 

"  Could  I  refuse  my  soul's  best  love, 
"  To  Him  who  loved  me  first; 

"  O  should  I  not  ungrateful  be, 
"  A  wretch  the  most  accursed! 


\ 
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"  O  yes,  believe  me,  though  like  you, 

"  Scholars  I  never  heard ;  ^ 
"  I'm  sure,  I  feel  and  understand 

"  The  meaning  of  this  word." 

Thrice  happy  student !  thou  hast  found 

What  few  e'en  care  to  know ; 
The  path  which  leads  to  wisdom's  spring, 

Whence  truth  must  ever  flow ! 

Let  others  ply  the  midnight  toil. 

And  boast  the  critic's  art ; 
Thine  is  the  true  original, 

The  Hebrew  of  the  heart ! 


R 
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WHAT     IS     FAITH? 


Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. — Ephesians,  6.  xvi. 


Faith,  fearless  champion,  in  bright  arms  arrayed. 
Plants  her  firm  foot,  and  waits  the  coming  foe; 
In  death's  dark  vale,  by  terrors  undismayed, 
Her  song  of  triumph  drowns  the  plaint  of  woe  : 
Nor  ease  nor  rest,  nor  respite  will  she  know. 
Till  angels  bear  her  from  the  well-won  field; 
And  still  the  fiercer,  hell's  dark  hosts  may  throw 
Their  fiery  darts  against  her  blazing  shield. 
Its  motto,  "  I  believe,"  the  brighter  is  revealed ! 
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THE     BRIDAL     EVE. 


a  dramatic  ^tttcf). 


One  last — last  look,  ere  strangers  bear  thee  from  me. 
My  own,  my  only  child :  still,  slumber  sweet 
Weighs  on  her  eye-lids  and  her  senses  holds — 
I  will  not  wake  thee  dearest ;  sleep,  sleep  on, 
And  may  thy  dreams  be  happy !  see,  she  smiles. 
And  her  sweet  lips  send  forth  imperfect  sounds 
Her  bosom  thoughts  betraying.     Hush,  my  heart, 
O  still  awhile  be  strong,  nor  let  thy  loud 
Rebellious  throbbings  reach  her  gentle  ear. 
To  fright  her  joys  away.     'Tis  night's  deep  noon, 
And  through  the  casement,  where  the  jasmine  creeps, 
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Soft  waving  with  the  breeze,  the  moonlight  streams. 
Paling  her  placid  brow.     How  beautiful 
She  looks,  how  innocent,  how  happy  ! 
Her  small  white  hands  upon  her  bosom  clasped. 
Whilst  on  her  lightly-beating  heart  is  laid 
Th'  unconscious  image  of  its  own  fond  choice. 
Its  proud  dark  eye  seems  sternly  fixed  on  me. 
Who,  taught  by  sad  experience,  dare  to  doubt 
That  first  fond  choice,  if  well  or  wisely  made — 
Alas !  he  knows  not  that  a  mother's  heart 
Is  jealous  as  his  own,  and  hardly  bears 
A  rival  in  its  love. — Again  she  smiles. 
Again  soft  murmurs  from  her  lips  escape. 
The  echoes  of  her  thoughts, — sure  if  aright 
My  dear-bought  skill  interprets,  such  would  be 
The  spoken  language  of  her  untaught  heart : — 
"01  will  love  him,  with  a  love  so  true, 
'  So  deep,  so  calm,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
"  He  must  perceive  it :  and  he  shall  not  choose 
'•'  But  cherish  in  return  the  poor  fond  thing, 
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"  That  makes  his  heart  her  home,  and  nestles  there. 
"  When,  vexed  and  weary  with  the  wayward  world, 
'•<His  feet  turn  gladly  to  his  own  home  fire, 
./'■  Long  ere  the  watch-dog  hears  his  distant  tread, 
"  And  bays  his  deep-mouthed  welcome,  long  before, 
"  My  heart  will  tell  me  of  his  near  approach, 
"  And  at  the  utmost  threshold  will  T  greet 
"His  wished- for  dear  return — then  will  I  mark 
*'  The  meaning  of  that  eye  which  ne'er  deceives, 
"  But  speaks  each  passion  truly;  and  if  gloom 
"  Should  dim  its  lustre,  or  the  dusky  veil 
"  Of  disappointment,  cloud  his  moody  brow, 
"01  will  cheer  him  with  love's  gentle  words, 
"  And  try  each  fond  endearment  to  beguile 
"  And  charm  his  cares  away — then  will  he  turn 
"  And  bless  me  with  his  smile,  and  " — ah!  my  child. 
If  such  thy  dreams,  it  is  the  flattering  scene 
"Which  fancy  draws,  when  even  fancy's  self 
Receives  her  lessons  from  th'  o'erflowing  heart, 
And  dips  her  pencil  in  the  beams  of  joy. 
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Alas !  my  loved  one,  it  was  even  thus, 

Some  iew  short  summers  past,  thy  mother  dreamed. 

And  woke,  and  found  it  was  a  dream  indeed ! 

But  do  I  well  to  deem  that  all  are  false? 

Perchance  too  harshly  I  have  scanned  that  brow. 

And  prejudice  may  be  injustice  too — 

And  yet  methinks,  that  dark,  soul-searching  eye 

Could  wither,  with  its  frown — and  my  dear  plant, 

Nursed  in  the  sunshine  of  a  mother's  love. 

Would  droop  and  die  in  hard  unkindness'  frost. 

Should  pride  or  passion  rouse  its  slumbering  fires. 

How  should  she  quench  them?  could  her  flowing  tears- 

Her  tears — ah  heaven !  see — see,  upon  her  cheek 

The  big  drops  tremble,  and  the  wretch  has  dared — 

Soft — soft,  I  rave — I  know — they  are  my  own 

Fast  falling  on  my  child — I'll  kiss  them  off 

So  gently,  that  she  shall  not  feel  my  touch. 

Then  kneel  and  pray  that  all  may  yet  be  well ! 
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TO     A     LADY. 


WITH  A  COPY  OF  UORNe's  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  PSALMS. 


Wake,  memory,  wake,  and  from  thy  deep  wells  pour 
Those  living  streams  that  all  too  slowly  creep ; 
Save,  when  they  glide  to  dark  oblivion's  shore, 
And  mingle,  noiseless,  with  its  silent  deep ! 

Yet,  ere  borne  onward  by  that  ceaseless  tide, 
That  bears  our  best  and  brightest  joys  away, 
In  humble  strain,  the  grateful  muse  has  tried 
On  friendship's  altar  this  last  gift  to  lay. 
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Nor  gold,  nor  gems,  can  thy  poor  friend  bestow : 
He  knows  them  not — those  daughters  of  the  mine, 
Yet  pearls  of  priceless  worth,  and   purer  glow, 
He  joys  to  offer  on  that  sacred  shrine. 

The  simplest  flower,  a  gift  from  those  we  love, 
"SVe  fondly  cherish,  aud  we  dearly  prize; 
Though  doomed,  alas!  a  speedy  fate  to  prove, 
In  the  kind  bosom  placed — it  droops,  and  dies ! 

Not  such  the  deathless  flowers  I  send  to  thee — 
Unharmed  they  bloom  amid  the  world's  hot  strife ; 
Bathed  in  the  dews  of  immortality. 
Those  leaves  of  truth  are  from  the  tree  of  life ! 
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TRUE    BEAUTY 


It  is  not  those  ringlets  of  bright  wavy  hair, 
Though  they  shade  a  fair  brow,  yet  unclouded  by  care; 
It  is  not  the  light  of  that  joy-beaming  eye, 
Though  it  mirrors  a  breast  undisturbed  by  a  sigh ; 
Not  the  rich  rosy  bloom  of  the  cheek  or  the  lip. 
Where  the  wild  bee  is  tempted  to  settle  and  sip; 
No  charms  of  the  figure,  complexion  or  face, 
Though  moulded  in  beauty  and  modelled  by  grace ; 
Not  the  soft,  snowy  hand  that  can  dazzle  or  please 
On  the  lute's  silver  strings,  or  the  musical  keys ; 
Not  each  elegant  art  to  perfection  pursued, 
That  must  win  thee  the  love  of  the  wise  and  the  good  ! 
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No!  the  hair  must  be  braided  by  modesty's  hand, 

And  gentleness  soften  the  brow  of  command ; 

In  the  eloquent  eye  should  good  humour  appear, 

Nor  seldom  the  pearl-drop  of  pity's  soft  tear ; 

The  language  of  truth  from  those  sweet  lips  must  flow. 

And  the  warmth  of  the  heart  give  the  cheeks  their  rich  glow ; 

The  hand  must  be  open  at  charity's  call, 

And  the  mind's  gentle  music  give  pleasure  to  all. 

Though  taste  may  incline  to  some  favorite  art, 

Yet  nature  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  heart  : 

Pure  religion  must  sanction  and  hallow  the  whole. 

Nor  the  body  engross  too  much  care  from  the  soul ; 

Then,  meet  for  the  jewel,  the  casket  will  be. 

And  beauty's  true  splendour  acknowledged  in  thee ! 
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TO  MY   DEAR  BROTHER  RICHARD, 


ON  ATTAINING  HIS  TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


My  brother!  I  have  tried  in  vain 

To  tune  the  artful  lay, 
I  cannot  write  in  polished  strain, 

To  hail  thy  natal  day; 
My  heart,  that  fondly  thinks  of  thee, 
Pours  forth  its  own  vi^ild  melody. 

But  though  the  simple  lines  I  send 

Will  shame  the  poet's  ait, 
Full  well  I  know,  the  poet's  friend, 

The  brother  of  his  heart. 
Will  love  the  song  aftection  breathes 
Far  more  than  flowers  which  fancy  wreathes. 
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Our  spring  of  life  has  passed  away, 
With  childhood's  joyous  hour, 

When  every  smiling  month  was  May, 
And  every  weed  a  flower ; 

When  hope  still  dreamed  of  sunny  skies, 

And  brighter  prospects  yet  to  rise. 

The  summer  rose,  we  longed  to  greet, 

May  boast  a  brighter  hue; 
But  ah !  how  soon  we're  doomed  to  meet 

Its  thorny  sorrows  too; 
And  scarce  a  joy  of  riper  years, 
But  glistens  too  with  memory's  tears. 

Yes!  memory  loves  to  linger  yet 

On  scenes  of  early  joy, 
O  will  thy  manly  age  forget 

The  fondness  of  the  boy. 
O  say,  shall  friendship,  love,  and  truth. 
Die  with  the  vanished  days  of  youth! 
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My  brother,  no !  not  thus  I  deem 
The  world  can  alter  thee ; 

Nor  shall  its  false  bewildering  dream 

Ere  work  such  change  in  me. 
The  heart's  warm  feelings  time  may  chill, 
But  let  us  love  like  children  still. 

And  oh!  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

Be  heard  beyond  the  skies ; 
Then  health  and  peace  will  be  thy  share. 

And  love  with  smiling  eyes, 
With  social  bliss  thy  home  will  cheer. 
And  joy  keep  birth-days  all  the  year! 

But  not  the  fleeting  joys  of  earth. 

Will  then  alone  be  thine ; 
But  happiness  of  purer  birth. 

And  pleasures  more  divine. 
Of  heaven,  thy  soul  will  be  the  heir, 
And  angels  keep  its  birth-day  there ! 
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DUBLIN    LIGHT    HOUSE. 


The  moon's  waning  crescent  is  faded  and  gone, 

'  Tis  night  on  the  waters — and  darkling,  and  lone. 

The  mariner  passes  by  headland  and  steep. 

And  anxiously  fathoms  his  path  o'er  the  deep; 

Where  the  black  rock  its  shadows  flings  far  o'er  the  tide, 

And  o'er  the  high  sand-hills  the  false  currents  glide ; 

What  perils  unseen  may  the  good  ship  befal, 

Kind  heaven  preserve  her,  and  guide  her  through  all! 

See  yonder  bright  cresset  is  gleaming  afar, 

O  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  humanity's  star ! 

Now,  cheerly,  brave  hearts,  through  the  billowy  foam, 

JEach  wave  speeds  us  on  to  our  haven  and  home ; 
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The  shallows  are  past,  and  our  course  we  regain, 
Like  sea-birds  we  fly  o'er  the  wide  open  main; 
Tl^e  dangers  we've  past,  will  but  gladden  us  more, 
And  warm  hearts  will  greet  us  on  Erin's  green  shore ; 
And  thus  while  we  voyage  through  life's  stormy  sea, 
May  the  end  of  our  course  no  less  fortunate  be  ! 
When  the  gales  bear  us  onward,  and  swiftly  we  run. 
The  rocks  of  presumption  O  still  may  we  shun ; 
^or,  vainly  attempting  to  steer  in  the  dark. 
In  the  shallows  of  ignorance  strand  the  frail  bark; 
May  judgment  be  pilot,  and  conscience  be  clear. 
Then  with  hope  for  our  beacon,  why  need  we  despair ! 
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TO    THE    SNOWDROP. 


Emblem  of  purity, 

Spring's  sweetest  surety, 
Cheerless  and  cold  was  thy  cradle  of  snow ! 

Storms  in  the  sullen  sky 

Sang  thy  wild  lullaby, 
Thou  each  soft  charm  to  affliction  dost  owe ! 

On  the  bleak  mountain  cast, 

Bleach'd  in  the  winter-blast. 
Brighter  and  fairer  thy  beauties  still  shone ; 

Soon  thy  lone  loveliness. 

Fades  into  nothingness, 
Herald  of  Flora!  thy  message  is  done; 
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When  brighter  suns  arise. 

When  the  soft  zephyr  sighs, 
Seeking  amidst  the  coy  petals  to  play; 

Wooing,  in  whispers,  till 

Tears  from  thy  cup  distil. 
When  the  pure  pearl-drop  he  kisses  away 

Fair  though  he  promise  thee, 

Hope  not  for  constancy, 
Soon,  soon  the  false  rover  to  others  will  fly ; 

Poor  silly  thing  he  cries, 

Off  on  wild  wing  he  hies, 
And  leaves  thee  unnoticed — neglected  to  die ! 

Maiden  Simplicity! 

Let  this  a  lesson  be. 
Think  of  the  mischiefs  which  flatterers  bring; 

Trust  not  the  honied  tongue, 

Though  with  sweet  music  hung. 
Think  of  the  flow'ret  which  fades  in  the  spring ! 

T 
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THE    INDIAN'S    DEATH    SONG 


FROM 


"  Hcs  Jncas  Ire  iHartnontcI." 


They  tell  me  that  in  childhood's  hour, 

I  shed  the  frequent  tear ; 
It  may  be  true  for  pain  was  new, 

Which  fools  and  children  fear. 

I  looked  around — I  saw  that  all 
Were  doomed  to  weep  and  die ; 

I  heard  them  groan,  yet  I  alone 
Would  pain  and  death  defy. 
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When  childhood's  peevish  day  was  past, 

And  I  became  a  man ; 
Then  Pain  drew  near,  with  frown  severe, 

And  thus  his  taunts  began : 

"  If,  mortal,  thou  canst  conquer  Pain, 

"  Then  will  I  yield  to  thee ; 
"  But  if  thou  fail,  and  I  prevail, 

"  Then  learn  thy  doom  from  me ! 

"  I'll  seize  thy  racked  and  quivering  limbs, 

"  As  vultures  seize  their  prey; 
"  I'll  laugh  at  thee,  in  mockery, 

"  And  drink  thy  life  away." 

"  Tis  well,"  I  cried,  "  proud  fiend !  come  on, 

"  I  ne'er  will  yield  to  thee ;  " 
Then  hand  to  hand  we  took  our  stand. 

To  strive  for  mastery. 
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And  three  score  years  that  strife  has  been 

Unceasing  and  severe; 
My  nerves  firm  strung,  he  oft  has  wrung, 

But  never  forced  a  tear. 

Though  I  have  seen  my  dearest  friends 
Receive  their  deadly  blow. 

My  bursting  heart  performed  its  part. 
And  never  told  its  woe. 

Yes,  when  I  saw  my  loved  one  slain, 

And  heard  his  latest  sigh ; 
By  heav'n  I  swear,  a  father's  tear 

Ne'er  dimmed  his  father's  eye ! 

And  what  can  torturing  pain  do  more 

To  move  my  stedfast  will  ? 
Its  fierce  attack  my  frame  may  rack, 

But  I  shall  conquer  still. 
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I  laugh  to  scorn  the  foolish  haste 

That  stops  my  struggling  breath ; 
For  death  will  free  from  agony, 

And  yet  he  gives  me  death. 

The  spirit  seeks  the  land  of  souls, 

The  ashes  which  remain, 
Should  wild  winds  bear  aloft  in  air, 

They  cannot  suffer  pain! 

Ye  slaves,  that  work  the  tyrant's  will, 

Vile  instruments  of  woe, 
Still,  still  live  on,  doomed  in  your  turn 

Life's  bitterness  to  know. 

Ye  come,  a  cruel,  murdering  crew, 

To  bear  our  spoils  away , 
Nor  long  the  while,  revenge  shall  smile, 

When  discord  shares  the  prey. 
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Your  hands  defiled  with  Indian  gore, 
Shall  cleanse  the  crimson  stain, 

Washed  in  the  flood  of  kindred  blood, 
And  friends  by  treachery  slain. 

Yes,  o'er  our  sad  and  silent  fields. 
Your  scattered  bones  shall  lie, — 

Beneath  one  heap  our  dust  shall  sleep 
In  peace  and  amity. 

And  now,  let  torture's  fiercest  arts 
This  wretched  carcase  tear. 

Of  strength  bereft,  what  age  has  left 
I  ask  not  you  to  spare. 

Yon  vultures,  hovering  o'er  our  heads, 

Defrauded  of  their  prey. 
Will  find  at  last  a  rich  repast, 

On  that  avenging  day, 
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When  pampered  pride  to  fate  shall  yield, 

And  you  in  turn  shall  be 
The  constant  food,  of  that  fierce  brood 

That  now  keep  watch  o'er  me ! 
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THE    MUSIC    OF    DREAMS. 


In  that  sweet  hour,  nor  night,  nor  day. 
When,  peeping  from  her  mantle  gray. 
The  blushing  morn  e'en  yet  forbears 
To  show  the  world  what  form  she  wears. 
And  like  a  timid  beauty,  tries 
To  veil  her  charms  from  vulgar  eyes. 
Ere  yet  the  first  faint  purple  streak 
Has  played  around  thy  placid  cheek. 
Ere  yet  the  rosy  sunlight  glows. 
And  gilds  the  poppies  of  repose, 
While  every  sense  lies  locked  in  sleep, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  and  yet  so  deep! 
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O,  in  that  trance- like  slumber  laid, 
Say,  hast  thou  ne'er  around  thee  shed 
Heard  airy  music,  such  as  ne'er 
Before  had  reached  thy  heart  or  ear, 
And  waking,  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  catch  the  wild  and  wondrous  strain 
That  thrilled  the  heart  and  woke  the  brain, 

With  ecstacy  of  bliss; 
Though  earth  has  many  a  magic  tone. 
To  melt  and  move  the  heart  of  stone. 

Yet  nothing  aught  like  this. 

And  still  T  love  a  childish  thought. 
Which  once  my  pleased  fancy  taught. 
That  angel  hands  the  music  wrought 

Which  mingled  with  my  dream ; 
The  nurse's  tale,  who  bade  me  sleep, 
Nor  in  the  dreaded  darkness  weep, 
For  God's  good  angels  watch  did  keep, 

To  me  was  faith's  first  theme : 
u 
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And  those  sweet  sounds  I  deemed  might  be 

Their  faint  and  far-off  minstrelsy, 

What  time  their  watch  broke  up,  and  they 

On  morning's  beams  winged  back  their  way, 

To  join  the  bright  and  blissful  throng 

In  anthem  sweet  and  grateful  song, 

To  Him  whose  care  alike  is  given 

To  babes  on  earth,  and  saints  in  heaven ! 

Such  was  childhood's  simple  thought, 

They  laughed  at  what  I  said. 
But  wiser  years  have  not  yet  brought 

A  better  in  its  stead ! 


END  OF  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 
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HORACE:— ODE  XI.  BOOK  I. 

TO     LUCONOE. 

What  term  of  existence  the  Gods  may  impart 

Luconoe,  to  thee  or  to  me, 
O  seek  not,  by  impious,  magical  art, 

To  unveil  such  a  deep  mystery. 

Whether  many  more  winters  great  Jove  may  decree, 
Or  e'en  this,  for  thy  last  shall  ordain, 

Which  veearies  and  weakens  the  wild  Tuscan  sea 
'Gainst  the  rocks  which  its  fury  restrain. 
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Be  wise — learn  with  patience  thy  fortune  to  bear, 
And  filter  thy  strong  flavoured  wines; 

And  from  life's  little  space,  let  it  still  be  thy  care 
To  exclude  distant  hopes  and  designs. 

While  we  speak,  lo!  the  envious  moments  have  sped, 
Whether  spent  in  contentment  or  sorrow, 

Then  seize  present  joys  ere  their  season  be  fled, 
Little  trusting  to  those  of  the  morrow. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XII.  BOOK  I. 


TO     AUGUSTUS. 


What  man,  what  God,  or  hero  on  the  lyre, 
Or  sbrill-toned  flute  will  Clio  choose  to  praise, 

Whose  name  shall  Echo's  voice 

In  sportive  strain  prolong? 

Whether  in  sacred  Helicon's  deep  shades, 
On  Pindus  high,  or  Thracian  Hoemus  cool, 

From  whence  the  charmed  groves 

Confusedly  withdrew 
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To  follow  Orpheus,  who,  with  witching  strings, 
Could  by  his  mother's  art  detain  the  streams, 
And  lull  the  winged  winds, 


Or  lead  the  listening  oaks. 


But  what  before  the  Sire's  accustomed  praise? 
Who  rules  both  men  and  Gods,  the  land,  the  main. 

Who  gives  the  rolling  globe 

Its  varied  seasons  still ; 

From  whom  no  being  greater  than  his  own. 
No  equal  and  no  second  can  arise; 

Yet  honors  next  to  his 

The  virgin  Pallas  claims. 

Thee  Bacchus!  bold  in  fight — thee.  Virgin,  foe 
To  savage  beasts:  and  great  Apollo's  name, 

Feared  for  unerring  dart, 

The  song  shall  not  pass  by. 
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Alcides  will  I  sing,  and  Leda's  twins, 

For  wrestling  and  for  horsemanship  renown'd, 

Soon  as  whose  clear  white  star 

To  mariners  hath  shone, 

Swift,  from  the  rocks  the  foamy  flood  descends, 
Winds  sleep,  clouds  break,  and  since  the  Gods  so  will. 

The  threat'ning  wave  sinks  back 

Upon  the  peaceful  deep. 

Doubtful,  I  pause,  whom  next  to  give  to  fame. 
Or  Romulus,  or  Numa's  quiet  reign, 

Or  Tarquin's  conquering  sway, 

Or  Cato's  noble  fall. 

In  loftier  strain  the  grateful  song  shall  tell 

Of  Regulus,  the  Scaurians  and  how  Paulus  fell 

Lavish  of  his  great  soul, 

When  Annibal  prevailed — 
u 
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Fabricius  and  Camillus,  Ciirius  bold, 

With  uncomb'd  locks,  stern  poverty  produced, 

From  dwellings  that  became 

Their  small  paternal  farms. 

With  growth  progressive,  like  some  youthful  tree, 
Marcellus  spreads  his  fame.     The  Julian  star 

Shines  like  the  cloudless  moon 

The  lesser  lights  among. 

Father  and  guardian  of  the  human  race ! 
O  Saturn-sprung,  to  thee  by  fate  is  given 

The  care  of  Caesar's  fame — 

Thy  second  may  he  prove ; 

Whether  with  triumph  well  deserved,  he  tame 
The  threat'ning  Parthian,  or  the  vanquish'd  slaves 

That  people  the  wide  East, 

To  India's  utmost  shores. 
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Still  thy  just  regent,  he  shall  rule  the  worltl, 
Thou  in  thy  dreadful  car  shalt  shake  the  spheres, 

And  hurl  thy  hostile  bolts 

At  our  polluted  groves. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XIV.  BOOK  I. 


Co  t^e  KrpuDUc* 


UNDER  THE  FIGURE  OF  A  SHIP. 

Alas !  hapless  vessel  for  thee, 

Fresh  waves  bear  thee  back  to  the  deep; 
O  let  not  thy  phrenzy  again  tempt  the  sea, 

Fast  anchored  in  harbour  still  keep ; 
Thy  rowers  are  swept  from  the  deck, 

The  wild  West  has  wounded  thy  mast; 
The  main-yards  are  loosen'd,  and  mournfully  creak 

When  whistles  the  furious  blast, 
Thy  hull  void  of  cables  at  random  must  ride, 
O  how  can  it  stem  the  imperious  tide  ? 
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The  sea-storm  has  shiver'd  each  sail, 

No  Gods  hast  thou  now  to  implore, 
■When  pressed  by  misfortune ;  and  nought  will  avail 

Your  birth  on  the  fam'd  Pontic  shore, 
A  pine,  once  the  pride  of  the  grove, 

In  vain  your  descent  you  will  boast; 
A  name  has  no  power  when  storms  axe  above, 

And  seas  in  rude  tempests  are  tost; 
And  the  provident  sailor,  if  storms  he  discern, 
Nothing  trusts  to  the  gods  at  his  gay-painted  stern. 

Beware,  lest  again  thou  should'st  be, 

(New  dangers  if  tempted  to  brave,) 
The  sport  of  the  winds,  on  the  treacherous  sea, 

The  sport  of  each  insolent  wave ; 
O  thou,  who  wast  often  of  late, 

The  cause  of  my  trouble  and  fear. 
And  now  from  thy  dangers  preserved  by  fate, 

The  object  of  all  my  fond  care; 
O  still  may'st  thou  shun  those  thrice  dangerous  seas, 
That  roll  their  false  waves  round  the  bright  Cyclades ! 
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HORACE:— ODE  XVI.  BOOK  I. 


A     RECANTATION. 


Lovely  maid ,  whose  young  charms  thy  fair  mother's  ou tshi  ne 

Destroy,  in  what  manner  you  please, 
Those  rash  and  injurious  satires  of  mine, 

Or  in  flames,  or  in  furious  seas. 

Yet,  bethink  thee,  nor  Bacchus,  Cybele,  nor  he 

Who  the  Pythian  priestess  inspires, 
Nor  the  mad  Corybantes  with  wild  minstrelsy. 

Can  fill  the  rapt  breast  with  such  fires, 
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As  anger's  stern  mood ;  which  alike  will  defy 

The  sword  and  the  ship- wrecking  sea; 
And  wide-wasting  fire,  and  Jove  in  the  sky, 

When  he  thunders  his  dreadful  decree. 

'Tis  said,  when  Prometheus  moulded  his  clay. 

He  inserted,  to  perfect  his  plan. 
The  passions  of  beasts  in  its  bosom  to  play. 

And  the  lion's  rage  gave  to  the  man. 

'Twas  rage,  overwhelmed  proud  Thyestes  with  woe ; 

And,  often,  to  anger  we  trace 
The  fall  of  proud  cities,  whose  sad  overthrow 

No  mem'ry  has  left  of  their  place. 

When  the  soldier,  insulting,  imprints  with  the  plough, 

The  earth  o'er  the  low-levelled  wall ; 
And  not  e'en  their  ruins  remain,  to  tell  now. 

The  tale  of  their  pride  and  their  fall ! 
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■> 

Then  cease  thy  resentment,  believe  me,  'twas  ire 
Impelled  me,  in  youth's  fervid  glovv^, 

To  rage  in  iambics,  and  sveeep  the  loud  lyre, 
That  intemperate  anger  to  shew. 

Now,  repentant,  I  seek  to  recal  my  rude  song, 
Good  humour  shall  breathe  in  my  strain ; 

So,  do  thou,  lovely  maiden,  forgive  me  this  wrong. 
And  smile  on  thy  lover  again. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XXII.  BOOK  I, 


TO  ARISTIUS  FUSCUS. 


The  man,  whose  breast  is  pure  within, 
Needs  not,  whilst  free  from  fraudful  arts, 

The  Moorish  bow  or  javelin, 

Or  quiver,  filled  with  poison'd  darts. 

Whether  he  treads  parch'd  Libya's  sands, 

Or  desert  Caucasus  he  braves, 
Or,  where,  in  wild  and  distant  lands, 

Hydaspes  rolls  its  fabled  waves. 

X 
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For,  whilst  sweet  Lalage  I  sung, 

As  through  the  woods  I  wander'd  free. 

Swift  from  the  gloom  a  fierce  wolf  sprung. 
Yet  though  unarm'd,  he  fled  from  me. 

From  warlike  Daunia's  beechen  groves. 
No  beast  so  monstrous  e'er  proceeds, 

Nor  Afric,  where  the  lion  roves, 
And  in  the  burning  desert  breeds. 

O  place  me  in  those  barren  plains. 

Where  summer's  breath  ne'er  warms  the  tree. 

Where  angry  Jove  sheds  chilling  rains, 
And  all  is  dark  inclemency ; 

Mid  desert  sands,  where,  fierce  above 

Sol  roll  his  car  so  rapidly, 
My  soft-voiced  maid  I  still  would  love, 

My  sweetly-smiling  Lalage ! 
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HORACE:— ODE  XXIV.  BOOK  I. 


TO     VIRGIL. 


What  shame,  what  bouuds,  should  our  deep  sorrow  know, 

Since  one  so  dear  has  caused  the  grief  we  shew; 

Do  thou,  sweet  Muse!   the  sadd'ning  strain  inspire, 

For  thine  are  melting  tones,  and  thine  the  lyre ! 

O  can  it  be  ?  does  then  Quintilius  rest 

In  endless  sleep,  by  death's  cold  hand  opprest ! 

O  when  shall  Faith,  of  Justice  sister  fair. 

Truth  undisguised,  in  word  and  thought  sincere, 

Or  sacred  Modesty,  so  free  from  stain. 

In  this  our  world,  behold  his  like  again. 
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By  many  mourn'd,  but  mostly  by  the  best, 

Virgil !  thy  tears  fell  faster  than  the  rest, 

But  vain  thy  pious  grief — thy  prayers,  in  vain. 

Implore  Quintilius  from  the  Gods  again! 

On  other  terms  they  lent  him  to  our  earth. 

Dear  was  his  life,  but  mortal  was  his  birth. 

O  could'st  thou  sweep  the  lyre,  more  skilled  to  please 

Than  Thracian  Orpheus,  who  could  charm  the  trees, 

Yet  to  the  shadowy  form,  and  empty  vein, 

The  warm  life-blood  would  ne'er  return  again; 

When  once  relentless  Hermes,  with  his  rod. 

Conducts  his  gloomy  troop  to  their  abode. 

'Tis  hard — but  sad  necessity  must  bend. 

And  patience  soothe  the  ills,  which  grief  will  never  mend. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XXVI.  BOOK  I. 


TO     THE     MUSE. 


The  Muses'  friend,  a  child  of  song, 
Nor  griefs  or  care  to  me  belong ; 
On  wild  winds  borne,  aloft  they  fly, 
Amid  the  Cretan  waves  to  lie. 
Alike  regardless  I,  who  reigns 
The  tyrant  of  the  Arctic  plains; 
Or  what,  by  deadly  foe  designed, 
Alarms  proud  Tiridates'  mind. 
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Sweet  muse !  that  lov'st  the  fount  that  flows 

For  ever  pure — a  wreath  compose 

Of  sunny  flow'rets,  fresh  and  fair, 

To  twine  my  much-loved  Lamia's  hair; 

In  vain  I  touch  the  applausive  string, 

Unless  thy  smiles  shall  bid  me  sing. 

Then  wake  again  thy  Lesbian  lyre, 
While  each  sweet  sister  joins  the  quire. 
And  consecrate,  in  loftiest  lays, 
My  Lamia's  name  to  deathless  praise ! 
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HORACE.— ODE  XXIX.  BOOK  I. 


TO     ICC  I  US. 

Does  Iccius  view,  with  envious  eye. 
The  gold  of  happy  Araby? 
Do  you  intend  fierce  war  to  bring 
On  Saba's  yet  unconquer'd  king? 
Or  does  thy  fancy  forge  the  chain, 
Which  shall  the  dreaded  Mede  detain. 

What  fair  barbarian  shall  obey 
Thy  will;  who  didst  her  lover  slay? 
What  page,  with  perfum'd  locks,  shall  fill 
Thy  golden  cup,  with  courtly  skill? 
Taught  to  direct  the  arrow  true 
With  that  lov'd  bow  his  father  drew. 
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Who  will  deny  that  streams  can  bend 
Their  backward  course,  and  hills  ascend, 
That  Tiber's  waves  may  turn  again 
Ere  yet  their  currents  reach  the  main ; 
Since  you  who  promis'd  once  so  fair, 
Have  mock'd  our  hopes,  and  now  prepare 
To  yield  up  all  those  dear-bought  scrolls, 
The  written  thoughts  of  noble  souls, 
Socratic  treasures — learuing's  charms. 
To  buy  expensive  Spanish  arras. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XXXI.  BOOK  I. 


TO     APOLLO. 


While  at  Apollo's  new-made  shrine 
The  poet  breathes  his  prayer, 

And  pours  the  yet  untasted  wine, 
What  blessings  asks  he  there  ? 

Not  the  glad  crops  and  grainy  store. 
Which  rich  Sardinia  yields ; 

For  those  fair  herds  that  wander  o'er 
Calabria's  sunny  fields. 

Y 
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Nor  gold,  nor  ivory  he  craves. 
Nor  those  well  water'd  meads; 

Where  Liris  glides  with  silent  waves. 
And  wastes  the  soil  it  feeds. 

Let  those  enjoy,  who  prune,  the  vine 

Of  fair  Calenia's  plain; 
The  merchant  his  rich  foreign  wine, 

From  golden  goblets  drain. 

The  favorite  of  the  Gods  is  he. 
The  guardians  of  the  main, 

Since  thrice  he  tempts  th'  Atlantic  sea, 
And  safe  returns  again. 

Those  wholesome  herbs  supply  my  board, 

Which  nature  offers  free; 
Then  hear,  great  Phoebus  and  accord 

The  boon  I  ask  of  thee. 
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May  I  enjoy  what  I  possess, 

I  ask  no  other  wealth ; 
Give,  to  my  mind,  calm  happiness. 

Give  to  my  body  health. 

O  let  not  age  my  mind  impair. 

Nor  damp  its  former  fire ; 
And  grant  me  still  thy  smiles  to  share, 

Whene'er  I  wake  the  lyre. 
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HOKACE:— ODE  XXXIV.  BOOK  I. 

The  Gods  ne'er  saw  me,  on  my  bended  knee. 
Whilst  boastful  of  a  mad  philosophy: 
Now  heaven-compelled,  ray  backward  course  I  steer, 
And  spread  my  home-turn'd  sail  with  trembling  fear ; 
For,  late,  great  Jove,  dread  parent  of  the  day, 
Who  cleaves  the  clouds,  and  bids  the  lightnings  play. 
His  thund'ring  steeds  and  flying  chariot  drove 
Through  the  pure  azure  of  the  plains  above ! 
And  lo !  the  ponderous  earth  with  terror  shook, 
The  wand'ring  streams  and  Styx  their  beds  forsook ; 
Shook  the  dark  seats  of  Taenarus  and  night. 
All  Atlas  trembled  and  confest  its  fright. 
Jove's  hand  can  hurl  the  loftiest  from  on  high. 
And  bid  the  meanest  his  proud  seat  supply : 
And  e'en  from  him,  swift  Fortune's  hand  can  tear 
The  crown  she  smiles  to  see  another  wear. 
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HORACE:— ODE  II.  BOOK  II. 


TO  CRISPUS  SALLUST. 


Gold,  with  no  native  lustre  glows. 
By  moderate  use  its  splendour  shows; 
And  thou,  my  Sallust,  scorn'st  the  hoard 
Of  hidden  wealth  in  earth  deep  stor'd. 
Proculeius!  lov'd  and  honour'd  name, 
Shall  live  the  darling  theme  of  fame, 
Him,  shall  her  strong  unwearied  wing. 
To  still  admiring  ages  bring ; 
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Whose  love  sustain'd  the  father's  part, 
Towards  the  brothers  of  his  heart. 
Control  the  sordid  lust  of  gain, 
And  nobler — wider  shalt  thou  reign. 
Than  if  sole  monarch,  thou  couldst  join 
Remotest  lands,  and  call  them  thine. 
Though  Spain  and  Libya  should  obey. 
And  either  Carthage  own  thy  sway. 
For  whilst  by  self-indulgence  nurs'd, 
The  dropsy  ne'er  can  slake  its  thirst. 
Before  the  secret  cause  of  ill 
Shall  leave  the  veins:  and  med'cine's  skill 
The  wan  and  watery  languor  chase, 
Which  spreads  its  paleness  o'er  the  face, 
Virtue,  dissenting  from  the  throng. 
Proves  their  perverted  phrases  wrong ; 
Nor  will  she  rank  Phraates'  name 
As  first  in  happiness  and  fame ; 
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Although  to  Cyrus'  throne  restored, 
And  Persia's  undisputed  lord. 
She  gives  the  diadem  and  throne 
And  deathless  laurel  of  her  own, 
To  him  whose  firm,  undazzled  eye 
Can  treasured  heaps  of  gold  pass  by. 
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HOTIACE:— ODE  lU.  BOOK  II. 


TO     DELI  US. 

When  fortune's  frowns  are  most  unkind. 
Still  keep  a  firm  unconquer'd  mind ; 

Nor  less  when  clear  the  sky. 
From  all  intemperate  joy  refrain, 
Trust  not  too  much  the  smilina^  scene. 

Think  Delius — thou  must  die ! 

Whether  thy  joyless  life  shall  glide 
Down  sorrow's  dim  and  darkling  tide ; 

Or  happier  hours  be  thine, 
And  with  the  choice  Falernian  bless 
Your  festal  days  of  happiness, 
As  careless  you  recline, 
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In  some  green  spot,  where  fondly  twine 
The  poplar  pale  and  lofty  pine, 

And  weave  a  friendly  shade ; 
Where,  as  its  trembling  murmurs  play, 
The  struggling  streamlet  breaks  away, 

To  seek  its  winding  bed. 

Here  bring  your  wines — bring  rich  perfumes, 
The  rose's  sweet,  but  short  lived  blooms. 

Ere  yet  thy  youth  be  fled  : 
"While  fortune  smiles,  and  that  dread  three, 
Who  rule  our  mortal  destiny, 

Still  spin  the  slender  thread. 

For  thou,  my  friend,  must  soon  retreat 
From  purchased  groves  and  splendid  seat, 

And  villa  rich  and  fair; 
Where  Tiber  rolls  his  golden  wave, 
And  all  the  high-heap'd  wealth  you  have 

Shall  bless  your  joyful  heir. 
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Whether,  with  riches  blcvst,  you  trace 
To  Inachus  your  ancient  race; 

Or  brave  the  chilly  air, 
A  houseless  wretch  of  vulgar  birth ; 
It  matters  not,  no  son  of  earth 

Will  ruthless  Pluto  spare. 

One  common  road  we  all  must  take, 
And  soon  or  late,  will  Fortune  shake 

Our  lot  from  that  dread  urn, 
Which  seats  us  in  the  gloomy  bark ; 
And  we  in  regions  drear  and  dark. 

Our  endless  exile  mourn. 
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HORACE:— ODE  VI.  BOOK  II. 


TO     SEPTIMIUS. 


Septimius !  who  wouldst  go  with  me 
To  Gades,  o'er  the  western  sea; 
Or  fierce  Cantabria  yet  unbroke. 
Untaught  to  bear  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Or  wild  barbaric  Syrtes  brave, 
Where  ceaseless  bells  the  Moorish  wave. 

May  Tibur,  built  by  Argive  hands. 
Be  my  retreat,  when  age  demands 
Release  from  toils  by  land  and  sea, 
And  war's  life- wasting  revelry ; 
O  there  may  all  my  wanderings  cease, 
And  life's  last  hours  be  spent  in  peace ! 
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But  should  the  cruel  Fate's  decree, 
Forbid  that  spot  my  home  to  be ; 
Then  to  that  lovely  stream  I'd  go 
Galesus,  with  its  flocks  of  snow. 
To  those  dear  fields  Phalantus  ruled. 
In  Sparta's  martial  maxims  schooled. 

To  me  that  spot  more  sweetly  smiles, 
Than  loveliest  scenes  in  other  soils. 
There  virgin  honey  freely  flows. 
Nor  yields  to  that  Hymittus  knows; 
The  olive  blooms  with  verdant  dyes, 
And  with  the  green  Venafrian  vies. 

There,  Jove  extends  the  smiling  spring. 
And  grateful  change  mild  winters  bring. 
And  sunny  Anion's  vine-clad  hill. 
Whose  grapes  a  generous  juice  distil, 
Beholds  his  own  glad  clusters  shine. 
Nor  envies  blest  Falernia's  vine. 
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That  blissful  seat,  those  stately  towers, 
Invite  our  life's  calm,  evening  hours, 
And  when  thy  Horace  sleeps  in  death, 
Shalt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath, 
And  o'er  his  yet  warm  ashes  blend 
The  tear  that  mourns  the  bard  and  friend ! 
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HORACE:— ODE  X.  BOOK  II. 


TO      L  I  C  I  N  I  U  S. 


Would  you  life's  voyage  safely  keep, 

Trust  not  too  far  the  faithless  deep; 

Nor,  though  you  dread  dark  storms  at  hand, 

Too  closely  coast  the  dangerous  strand. 

The  man  who  loves  the  golden  mean, 

In  sordid  hut  will  ne'er  be  seen ; 
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Nor  will  he  dwell  in  palace  high, 

Attracting  Envy's  jaundiced  eye. 

The  pine  which  lifts  its  lofty  form. 

More  frequent  beads  beneath  the  storm ; 

The  tower,  with  highest  turrets  crowned, 

Spreads  widest,  heaviest  ruin  round  ; 

And  hills  that  proudly  rise  to  heav'n, 

Are  by  the  vollied  lightnings  riven. 

The  breast  which  Virtue  makes  her  seat. 

Each  turn  of  Fate  prepared  to  meet. 

The  hours  of  gloom  with  Hope  will  cheer. 

And  Fortune's  fickle  sunshine  fear. 

Though  Jove  brings  back  stern  winter's  reign, 

'Tis  Jove  brings  back  sweet  spring  again. 

Though  now  o'erclouding  grief  be  thine, 

Soon  brighter  hours  of  joy  shall  shine. 

Apollo  sometimes  wakes  the  shell, 

And  bids  the  muse  her  soft  notes  swell? 
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Nor  always  from  the  dreadful  bow, 
He  bids  the  unerring  arrow  go. 
In  life's  dark  hours,  do  you  prepare 
With  dauntless  breast  the  storm  to  bear; 
Nor  less  in  fortune's  fav'ring  gale. 
Be  wise  and  spread  the  swelling  sail. 
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HORACE:— ODE  XIV.  BOOK  II. 

TO     POSTHUMUS. 

Alas,  my  friend,  how  swiftly  glide 
Our  fleeting  years — yet  'tis  denied, 

To  prayers  of  pious  breath  ; 
Remorse  or  pity  to  engage, 
To  'scape  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age, 

Or  respite  gain  from  death. 

Not  even,  though,  each  passing  day. 
The  tearless  tyrant's  stroke  to  stay, 

Three  hecatombs  you  gave; 
Still  triple  Geryon  he  detains, 
And  Tityas,  doom'd  to  endless  pains. 

Within  that  gloomy  wave, 
AA 
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Which  all,  alas!  of  mortal  birth. 
Whoever  tastes  the  food  of  earth. 

Must  cross  at  his  command ; 
Whatever  birth  or  state  we  own, 
The  monarch  on  his  lofty  throne. 

The  slave  that  tills  the  land. 

In  vain  we  shun  the  field  of  fight, 
And  stormy  Adria's  angry  might. 

And  hoarse-resounding  roar; 
In  vain,  when  autumn's  plagues  prevail. 
We  shun  the  sickly  southern  gale, 

That  poisons  every  pore. 

For,  all  the  gloomy  stream  must  see, 
Cocytus  wandering  languidly. 

With  silent  wave  and  slow; 
The  maids  ill-fam'd — and  him  condemn'd 
To  useless  toil  which  ne'er  shall  end, 

Nor  rest  nor  respite  know ! 
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Your  house,  your  lands,  your  consort  dear. 
Must  all  be  left,  and  o'er  thy  bier 

The  hated  cypress  wave; 
Of  all  thy  trees,  the  only  one, 
That  still  its  short-lived  lord  will  own. 

And  follow  to  his  grave. 

Thy  old  Czecubian's  guarded  store, 
Kept  by  thy  worthier  heir  no  more. 

Shall  on  the  marble  fall ; 
And  stain  it  with  a  wine  more  rare, 
Than  that  which  holy  pontiffs  share, 

Within  their  banquet  hall. 
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LUCAN'S    PHARSALIAr-BOOK    I. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JULIA  AND  JEALOUSY  OF  THE 
RIVAL  CHIEFS. 


How  dire  the  portent,  and  how  deep  the  gloom, 
That  shrouded  Julia  in  her  early  tomb ! 
Ill-fated  Julia!  doom'd  from  earth  to  bear 
The  tender  ties  of  love  and  kindred  dear  ! 
Daughter  and  wife !  had  life  to  thee  remained. 
Thy  gentle  influence  had  the  chiefs  restrained : 
To  milder  counsels,  thy  fierce  sire  had  won, 
And  soothed  the  anger  of  his  haughty  son. 
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From  armed  hands,  had  plucked  the  vengeful  sword, 

To  clasp  in  friendship  and  in  sweet  accord. 

Thus,  Sabine  dames  could  quench  war's  fiercest  fires, 

And  join  in  peace  their  husbands  and  their  sires. 

Tliis  fate  denied ;  and  when  her  spirit  flew. 

Friendship  and  peace  for  ever  vanished  too ! 

No  more  restrained,  but  known  as  open  foes. 

To  frenzy's  height  their  jealous  hate  arose. 

By  emulation  stung,  each  noble  name 

Still  fear'd  the  lustre  of  the  other's  fame: 

Thou,  mighty  Pompey,  couldst  but  ill  endure 

That  present  glories  should  the  past  obscure. 

The  pirate-fleet,  the  victor's  laurel  crown, 

Seem  but  the  lingering  relics  of  renown ; 

Whilst  fresher  wreaths  thy  rival's  brow  adorn, 

For  conquered  Gallia  in  proud  triumph  worn. 

Thee,  Julius,  long  to  warlike  toils  inured, 

And  deeds  of  danger  in  her  cause  endured, 

Ambition  fires;  still  deeming  it  disgrace 

To  reap  the  honors  of  the  second  place. 
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Superior  power,  proud  Caesar  would  not  bear, 
Nor  jealous  Pompey  his  large  honors  share. 
'Twere  hard  to  say  which  drew  the  sword  of  right, 
Since  mightiest  names  were  mingled  in  the  fight; 
The  conqueror,  Caesar,  called  the  Gods  allies; 
The  losing  cause  was  right  in  Cato's  eyes. 
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LUCAN'S    PHARS  ALIA:— BOOK  1. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  POMPEY. 


Nor,  equal  now,  the  rival  chiefs  engage ; 
One,  feels  the  fast  approach  of  weak'ning  age, 
To  camps  disused,  the  peaceful  gown  he  wears, 
And  quits  the  warrior's  for  the  statesman's  cares. 
An  easier  path  to  fame  well  pleased  to  find, 
With  princely  gifts  he  charms  the  vulgar  mind; 
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Loves  the  loud  shouts  which  oft  his  ears  assail, 

When  Porapey's  praises  load  the  swelling;  gale : 

In  his  own  theatre  his  deeds  are  sung, 

And  Pompey's  name  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 

New  strength  he  seeks  not  to  repair  his  own, 

Though  with  himself  his  cause  had  feeble  grown, 

But  to  his  former  fortune  trusts  alone : 

He  stands  an  image  of  his  former  fame, 

The  powerless  shadow  of  a  once  great  name. — 

So,  in  some  field,  'mid  crops  of  wavy  green, 

An  aged  oak  with  tow'ring  head  is  seen ; 

His  branches,  decked  with  trophies  of  renown. 

The  lover's  garland  and  the  warrior's  crown ; 

But,  in  its  withered  roots  no  strength  remains, 

Its  weight  alone  the  giant  bulk  sustains ; 

His  leafless  limbs  the  laughing  skies  invade. 

And  scarce  his  naked  trunk  can  yield  a  shade. 
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And  yet,  tho'  trembling,  tottering  in  each  blast, 
The  threatened  ruin  seems  to  have  come  at  last; 
Tho'  fresh  and  fair,  in  youthful  beauty's  pride, 
A  thousand  rivals  flourish  at  his  side, 
Still  loved  and  honoured  stands  the  aged  tree, 
Dear  to  the  nymphs,  and  dear  to  memory. 
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LUCAN'S    PHARSALIA:-BOOK   I. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  CiESAR. 


But,  different,  far,  was  Caesar's  growing  fame, 
Albeit,  inferior  in  a  leader's  name  ; 
He  scorned  that  useless  half-forgotten  praise. 
That  lives  in  chronicles  of  by-gone  days. 
His,  was  that  restless  fever  of  the  soul, 
Which  spurns  all  limits,  and  defies  control ; 
Reckless  of  right,  whene'er  the  sword  he  drew, 
Not  to  succeed,  was  all  the  shame  he  knew. 
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High  in  his  hopes,  and  tameless  in  his  ire, 
Prompt  in  revenge,  and  boundless  in  desire ; 
'■•  No  timid  scruples  stopped  his  impious  way, 
Were  slaughter  needful — he  would  dare  to  slay : 
Still  pressing  onward,  he  improved  success, 
As  fortune  favoured,  or  the  Gods  might  bless; 
The  foremost  prize  still  resolute  to  gain, 
All  opposition  was  opposed  in  vain; 
His  haughty  soul,  when  all  was  prostrate  laid. 
Joyed  in  the  ruin  which  himself  had  made. 
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THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RUBICON. 


Thus  spoke  the  chief — delay  and  doubt  are  gone, 
And  o'er  the  swollen  flood  his  daring  ensigns  borne. 
Soj  when  at  hand,  his  foe  the  lion  spies, 
On  Afric's  sands,  beneath  the  burning  skies; 
Crouching  awhile,  as  doubtful  of  his  prey, 
His  rage  augmenting  with  the  brief  delay. 
Till,  lashed  to  fury,  by  the  frequent  strokes 
With  which  his  tail  his  panting  side  provokes; 
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High  rides  his  mane,  he  opes  his  grinning  jaws, 
And  from  their  depths  a  dreadful  death-note  pours ; 
Then  should  the  arrow,  or  keen  Moorish  dart 
Search  his  deep  breast,  and  quiver  in  his  heart. 
Reckless  of  wounds,  and  terrible  in  death, 
He  flies  to  vengeance  with  his  parting  breath ! 
While  summer  suns  in  scorching  splendour  ride. 
The  Rubicon  rolls  on  a  scanty  tide : 
Thro'  the  low  vales  the  blood-red  waters  glide, 
A  well  known  boundary,  serving  to  divide 
Those  happy  fields,  Ausonia's  peasants  till, 
From  Gallia's  sons,  untamed  and  struggling  still. 
But,  winter  now  had  filled  the  swollen  stream. 
And  nightly  rains  thrice  blunted  Cynthia's  beam; 
The  sluggish  snows,  on  Alpine  heights  confined. 
Were  loosed  and  melted  by  the  moistening  wind ; 
The  mountain  torrents,  in  their  headlong  course. 
Had  reached  the  river  and  increased  its  force. 
First,  the  bold  horse  the  rushing  waters  breast, 
To  form  a  safer  passage  for  the  rest : 
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Its  strength  thus  broken  by  th'  opposing  mass, 

The  ford  is  easy,  and  the  foot  next  pass. 

The  flood  once  crost,  the  daring  leader  stands 

In  arms  forbidden  on  Italia's  sands. 

"  Farewell!  "  he  cries,  "  farewell,  from  this  sad  hour, 

"  To  peace  and  laws, — since  laws  have  lost  their  power ; 

"  Since  treaties  bind  not — none  henceforth  shall  be — 

"  Fortune!  my  Goddess,  I  will  follow  thee, 

"  Let  fate  and  war  decide  the  mastery !  " 
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A  MOTHER'S  GRIEF. 


Mute  was  the  voice  of  grief,  no  wail  arose, 

But  speechless  Sorrow  brooded  o'er  her  woes. 

Thus  when  the  darling  of  a  household  lies 

In  death's  last  pangs  and  breathes  his  parting  sighs, 

The  hushed  attendants  that  surround  the  bed. 

In  silent  awe  still  gaze  upon  the  dead; 

Long  time  the  solemn  pause  remains  unbroke, 

No  loud  laments  the  hovering  shade  invoke; 
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Not  yet  the  mother,  followed  by  the  rest, 
Tears  her  wiltl  locks,  and  beats  upon  her  breast : 
Tho'  now  the  stift'ening  limbs  no  heat  retain, 
And  all  her  warm  caresses  are  in  vain ; 
Tho'  fixed  in  death  each  rigid  feature  lies. 
And  life's  last  lingering  spark  has  left  the  eyes, 
In  deep  distraction  to  the  corse  she  clings, 
Not  yet  the  tear-bust  gushes  from  the  springs 
Of  her  crushed  heart;  fear  still  o'ermasters  grief, 
Astonished  at  her  loss,  she  mocks  at  all  relief ! 


THE  END. 
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